We know no truth that is not the child of love and the parent of duty. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 
R. HARRISON follows President Cleveland's 


letter of acceptance very closely with his own 
acceptance of the Republican nomination. He ac- 
cepts, too, in the inain, the issue as presented by Presi- 
‘dent Cleveland’s measure and letter, and by the Mills 
bill, and devotes the greater part of his letter to a 
discussion of protection. “The issue,” he says, 
“cannot now be obscured, and it is not a contest be- 
tween schedules, but between wide-apart principles.” 
He argues that the Mills bill, though not free trade, 
is a step toward free trade ; that the Democratic posi- 
tion involves an assault upon the protective system ; 
that the doctrine that import duty enhances the price 
of domestic as well as all foreign articles discredits 
| the protective system in toto and involves the prin- 
ciple that customs should be levied only on articles 
not produced by domestic manufacture, and involves 
in the end free trade in all competing products. 
Against this he says the Republican party holds 
“that a protective tariff is constitutionally whole- 
some and necessary ; we do not offer a fixed schedule, 
but a principle.” He maintains that the existence of 
the surplus does not necessitate and should not sug- 
gest the abandonment or impairment of the protect- 
ive system, nor even the entire repeal of the internal 
tax; that the surplus may be profitably used in the 
purchase of bonds and the reduction of the public 
debt. On other topics covered by the Republican 
platform Mr. Harrison follows that platform article 
by article, giving to each his approval. He 
approves the restriction of Chinese immigration, 
condemns election frauds, recommends National 
aid to public education both in the States and in 
the Territories, urges the prompt admission of 
Territories now knocking at our door, except Utah, 
which without naming he characterizes as cherishing 
institutions that are repugnant to our civilization 
and inconsistent with a republican form of govern- 
ment, condemns “trusts” and approves legislation 
against them, and declares his approval of a liberal 
pension policy, civil service reform, and a vigorous 
but pacific foreign policy. His only words on the 
subject of temperance are as follows : 

“T notice with pleasure that the Convention did not 
omit to express its solicitude for the promotion of virtue 
and temperance among our people. The Republican 
party has always been friendly to everything that 
tended to make the home life of our people free, pure, 
and prosperous, and will in the future be true to its 
history in this respect.” 


* 
* 


Mr. Harrison’s statement that the present is not 
a contest between schedules, but between wide-apart 
principles, is one that may well be taken as a motto 
by both the great political parties. Political issues 
are to be determined, not by the purposes of polit- 
ical leaders, but by the trend of political movement. 
The Democratic party, however much such organs 
as the New York “Sun” may attempt to obscure 
the issue, however much protectionist Democrats 
may seek to belittle it, has really adopted a policy 
which necessarily involves the principle that pro- 
tection is an incident only, not a legitimate end, of 
taxation; that, in the words of Mr. Cleveland, 
“unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation,” and that 
all taxation is unnecessary which exceeds the amount 
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required for the legitimate expenditures of the 
Government economically administered. This is 
not, in strictness of speech, free trade, but it is taxa- 
tion for revenue only. On the other hand, the Re- 
publican party has adopted a policy which necessarily 
involves the principle, however much free trade Re- 
publicans may belittle or obscure it, that the protec- 
tion of American manufactures is a legitimate fnne- 
tion of Government ; that it is proper to impose taxa- 
tion, not merely for the purpose of raising revenue, 
but also for the purpose of lessening or exclud- 
ing foreign competition with our own industries ; and 
that, if it is necessary for this purpose, it is legiti- 
mate to put on a tax which will prohibit such com- 
petition, and accordingly will bring in little or no 
revenue. ‘This issue is, as Mr. Harrison well says, 
one not between schedules, but between wide-apart 
principles, and in the long run nothing will be 
gained by obscuring or belittling the difference. 
The question, though economic rather than moral, 
is fundamental and important, and one which the 
American people have to decide, and the more 
clearly it is understood and the more thoroughly it 
is diseussed the better. 


* * 
* 
We are not able to agree with those sanguine 


Republicans and independent journals which think 


that Mr. Hill will prove a heavy load for the Demo- 
cratic party to carry in this State and will probably 
be defeated. On the contrary, we think it probable 
he may run ahead of his ticket and poll a heavier vote 
than Mr. Cleveland. In this case certainly it is fear, 
not wish, that is father to the thought. The grounds 
of our apprehension we give to our readers, the 
reasonableness of our apprehension they may judge 
of for themselves. Mr. Hill represents all the 
worst elements in the State—jobbery and corruption 
in public affairs, machine methods in party adminis- 
tration, the gambling fraternity and the saloon. If 
these elements only were combined for his election, 
and the moral elements of the State combined against 
him, he would be easily defeated ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, this is not the case. His vote will be increased 
by friends of good order and good morals who 
do not agree in our estimate of his past adminis- 
tration, by those who will vote for him without 
consideration because he is the regular nominee, 
and by others who will vote for him under 
protest because they insanely imagine that some- 
how his election will help the election of Mr. 
Cleveland to the Presidency. On the other hand, 
the opponents of Mr. Hill will divide their vote 
between the Republican and Prohibitory candidates 
in unequal proportions. ‘To this must be added the 
fact that the corrupt vote is one that can be traded, 
while the honest vote cannot. When all the evil 
elements in a community are combined to defend 
their interests, and the moral elements in a com- 
munity are divided and uncertain, it requires no 
prophet to foresee the issue. We need not add 
that, in our judgment, it will be the fault of the good 
citizens of New York if their State suffers the dis- 
honor of two more years of such administration as 
we have suffered for the past two years; that it is 
their duty to unite their forces and win a victory 
for law andorder. In our judgment it would even 


be “good politics” for the Prohibitionists to nomi- 
nate no candidate for Governor this year, that all 
temperance men might presenta united front against 
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a united enemy. But this is an act of political self- 
abnegation which cannot be expected, probably, of 
any political party, and the campaign will be fought 
to its end by a divided army against a united one. 
* * 
* 

It is a trifle amusing to one who has spent four 
weeks abroad to read on his arrival in the United 
States solemn discussions in the daily papers as to 
the effect which the Presidential election is having 
in England. Mr. Jefferson Brick seems to have 
left a little of his personality in the sanctums of 
America. “ You have heard of Jefferson Brick, I 
see, sir,” said Colonel Diver to Martin Chuzzlewit. 
“England has heard of Jefferson Brick. Europe 
has heard of Jefferson Brick. Now let me ask 
you, sir, which of Mr. Brick’s articles had become 
the most obnoxious to the British Parliament and 
the Court of St. James's ?” The truth is, the English 
people know very little about our Presidential elec- 
tion, and care less. A Presidential election does 
not look so large on the other side of the ocean as 
it does on this; and some other questions look a 
great deal larger. The English people are much 
more concerned over the election of Boulanger and 
its significance than over the election of either Har- 
rison or Cleveland. French, German, and even 
Italian politics are of much greater significance to 
them than American politics; and all other ques- 
tions are dwarfed into insignificance by the over- 
mastering importance of the Irish question, which 
arouses all the sentiments of justice, patriotism, 
nationality, humanity, and all the prejudices of race 
and religion, in what is probably the bitterest 
political controversy England has known for many 
a year. When Mr. Gladstone charges the English 
Government with inhumanity that has no parallel 
even in the Bourbon rule in Naples or the Russian 
rule in Poland, the campaign has reached an inten- 
sity in which political quarter is neither given nor 
asked. In his latest public address Mr. Gladstone 
charges the Administration with deliberately consti- 
tuting the commission to investigate the charges 
against Mr. Parnell brought by the London “Times,” 
in such a way as to involve Mr. Parnell in financial 
ruin even if the charges against him are completely 
disproved, while the “‘Times” is not involved in 
cost if its charges are proved to have been false, or 
even malignantly so. With such a campaign pend- 
ing in their own country, the average Englishman 
has no time or interest for the far-away question of 
what we shall do with our surplus, and whether we 
shall reduce our tariff on luxuries and even abolish 
it altogether on raw materials. We doubt whether 
there is one well-read Englishman in tenj who 
could give the names of the three Presidential 
candidates, or state the issues presented by the 
three political platforms. 

* 

Monday morning’s papers announce that there is 
an inereasing prospect that the compact with the 
Sioux, providing for the allotment of their lands in 
severalty and the opening of the unallotted portions 
to settlers,is likely to receive the two-thirds vote of 
the Indians which is necessary to secure its ratifica- 
tion. The opposition comes from the old chiefs, 
who prefer to be fed by the Government rather than 
to go to work and earn a living by industry, who 
are too old and too set in the ways of barbarism to 
conform to civilization, and who are conscious thaé 
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they would lose all their political power if the tribal 
relations were dissolved and the Indians became 
citizens of the United States. The bill provides for 
opening to homestead settlement 11,000,000 acres 
of the Reservation, allowing a free passage for the 
railroads from the East to the Black Hills, gives to 
the Indians fifty cents an acre for the land thus 
taken up by white settlers, allots land in severalty 
on the remainder of the Reservation to the Indians, 
furnishes them with cattle and farming implements» 
and confers citizenship upon them as fast as they 
take advantage of the act. The younger and edu- 
cated Indians are said to be favorable to signing the 
compact, in spite of the fact that the amount allowed 
for the land is generally conceded by those familiar 
with the facts to be too little. We observe that 
some of our contemporaries are discussing the ques- 
tion whether Congress shall not enforce such an 
opening of the Reservation, with or without the con- 
sent of the Indians. It will be time enough to 
consider that question when the Commission have 
failed to get the necessary consent under the present 
bill. But this at least may be said: if the Govern- 
ment does require the Sioux to submit to such an 
opening of their lands—and in our judginent we have 
a right to do this if it be necessary—we ought to be 
scrupulously careful to pay to them, or into the 
‘Treasury for them, at least as much per acre for 
their land as is charged in the open market for 
land of similar value. 


* 
* 


The annual meeting of the American Board will 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, the first week in October. 
Dr. Storrs will take the chair as President of the 
Board, and is expected to make an inaugural address 
at the opening session, in which it is to be pre- 
sumed he will indicate the general lines of action 
along which, in his judgment, the Board should 
move. ‘The financial reports of the Treasury show 
that the receipts of the Board during the past 
twelve months have been greater than during the 
corresponding months of the year preceding. The 
following paragraph from a correspondent of the 
New York * Evening Post,” who has been through- 
out the recent controversies an ardent though cautious 
friend and advocate of the policy of the Prudential 
Committee, may be fairly regarded as * inspired,” 
and as representing the view of the situation taken 
by the Prudential Committee and the Foreign Sec- 
retary : 

“For the financial year just closed the donations 
amounted to $394,568.37, or 327,609.97 more than for 
the previous year, and the legacies amounted to 3146,- 
352.04, or 347,938.25 more than for 1887, and the 

S75 Other 
items inerease the income of the Board. 
legacy of Asa Otis, which is used to pay the expenses 
of new missions which are opened, the income was 
$48,808.31 ; from the Swett legacy it was 3154,319.96, 
and from the interest of the general permanent fund it 
was $11,071.28, thus making the income of the Board 
from those S679,572.54. In of the 
churches where a falling off might have been expected 
n contributions there was an actual gain. This was 
true of the churches of Newman Smyth in New Haven, 
and of Rey. Dr. McKenzie in Cambridge. The Board 
has found its most formidable critics right at home in 
Boston, and it is well known that Rev. Drs. Duryea of 
the Central Church, Herrick of the Mount Vernon, Gor- 
don of the Old South, and Griffis of the Shawmut 
Chureh, not to mention others, were not in favor of the 
policy of the Prudential Committee. But even the 
Boston contributions aggregate almost as much as last 
year. Then they gave 352,000 for the Board, and for 
the year just closed they have given 330,000. These 


sources some 


figures are believed by the friends of the present man- 
agement to prove that there is no danger of a split in 
the denomination, nor of a material falling off in the 
contributions on account of the difficulty over the doc- 


trine of future probation.” 
* * 
* 
We have no right to speak by authority for those 
who have in times passed criticised the course of 
the Foreign Secretary in devising new and _ before 
unheard-of tests, in promulgating in the name of the 
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Board creeds which it had never adopted nor even 
considered, and in excluding from missionary ap- 
pointment men and women because they believed 
that it was wise for the church not to be dogmatic on 
a topic on which the Bible has not spoken with a 
clear and unambiguous declaration. But we venture, 
nevertheless, to say that, in our judgment, the Liber- 
als will be content if the Board and the Prudential 
Committee shall adopt in the future the pohey 
outlined and be governed by the spirit expressed in 
Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance, and, we hope and 
trust, to be repeated in his inaugural address. ‘The 
Liberals only desire that both wings shall work har- 
moniously together in the American Board as they do 
in every other missionary organization of Congrega- 
tional character; that they shall do this by respect- 
ing each other’s character and convictions ; that the 
Board shall continue to represent in the future as it 
always has in the past, until the last few years, the 
churelies, not a faction or a party, large or small, in 
the churches; and that it shall not impose for ordi- 
nation to missionary service theological tests that 
are not imposed by the churches in ordaining 
councils as a condition of ministerial ordination. 
We do not believe that the minority will do any- 
thing to introduce afresh the questions voted upon 
at Springfield. The majority have assumed by 
their action there last year the whole responsibility 
of the future of the Board; and it is for them to 
determine whether that Board shall follow the policy 
outlined by their chosen leader: recognize as Chris- 
tian brethren, worthy of cordial fellowship and co- 
operation in the work of Christian missions, those 
who maintain a reverent agnosticism or even an 
undogmatie hope respecting the eternal destiny of 
the unnumbered millions who have never heard of 
Christ, and, in accordance with Dr. Storrs’s sugges- 
tion, inaugurate measures for bringing the Board 
into closer relations with the churches, by making 
it a representative body. We believe it would be 
wise, and we are sure it would be just, for the 
najority to constitute a committee, absolutely non- 
partisan, large enough to represent all seetions in 
the country and all parties in the churches, inelud- 
ing representatives of the Honorary as well as the 
Corporate Members, to consider what ean and 
should be done to conform the organization of the 
American Board in this respect to that of the other 
missionary organizations of the Congregational 
body. We trust that they will do this. But it is 
for the majority to do this unasked ; not for the 
minority to ask it. 


* 
* 


There has been no abatement in the ravages of 
the yellow fever epidemic at Jacksonville. On Sun- 
day there were reported seventy-four new cases and 
nine deaths ; throughout the week the daily mortal- 
ity has been greater than before; up to Sunday the 
total number of cases was 995, the total deaths 126. 
The little town of McClenny has also suffered 
severely, and there have been several cases among 
Jacksonville refugees at Hendersonville, N.C. Con- 
tributions to relieve the distress at Jacksonville have 
poured in liberally from all parts of the country, 
and physicians and trained nurses have been sent 
on by the Red Cross Society and by individuals. 
It is now almost certain that nothing but a severe 
frost can completely check the disease ; on the other 
hand, there is ground for congratulation that the 
epidemic has not spread as yet to an alarming ex- 
tent in other places. There still remains the natural 
conflict of feeling between the unfortunate people 
who wish to leave the plague-infested spot and those 
who, being outside the infested district, are fearful 
of being exposed to the fever. Here, as in all 
similar cases, the interests of the great majority 
must be considered, and a rigid quarantine is the 
only safe course. 

We have had one victim of the epidemie as far 
North as this city. Professor Richard A. Proctor, 
the distinguished scientist and writer, was attacked 
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at the Westminster Hotel, was removed thence to 
a hospital, and there quickly died of what was almost 
certainly yellow fever. He had probably con- 
tracted the disease in the cars while traveling from 
Florida. The authorities have been criticised for 
removing Professor Proctor to a hospital, it being 
said that such removal is almost necessarily fatal in 
this disease. The criticism seems to us altogether 
unjust ; the possibility of a spread of the disease 
was properly the first consideration in the minds of 
the officers of the Board of Health. Professor 
Proctor had made some important discoveries as an 
astronomer, and some of his books are accepted by 
scientists as of high value ; but he owed his fame 
chiefly to his skill in popularizing scientific topics. 
As a lecturer and writer he was simple in style, 
abounded in apt illustrations, and had the rare fac- 
ulty of putting abstruse things in an interesting 
way. The range of subjects he touched was extraor- 
dinary, reaching from the advancing of a new 
theory of the stellar universe to discussions on the 
laws of whist and the chances in the game of poker. 
He was a man of the most admirable personal 
qualities, and his sincerity was one of his most 
prominent traits. A striking incident of his life 
was his-announcement in 1875, in the public press, 
that he had left the Roman Catholic Church, to 
which he belonged, because he was convinced by 
the authorities of the Church that the scientific 
views he held were incompatible with loyalty to 
the faith, and, feeling himself unable to surrender 
or ignore the correctness and truth of these views , 
he considered that he had no alternative but to 
sever his connection with the Church. 
* 

One of the important practical questions to be 
solved by the next great war—which, happily, does 
not seem just now directly imminent—will be the 
effectiveness of submarine or partially immersed 
torpedo boats. Almost all the great powers have 
experimented in this direction. England, Russia, 
France, Turkey, Denmark, and the United States 
all possess ingenious craft of this sort, of many dif- 
ferent models. To drive and steer them, steam, 
electricity, oil, and chemical generation of heat have 
been employed. Satisfactory results have been 
attained in many trials at Liverpool, in the Hudson 
River, andin Russian, Swedish, and Turkish waters, 
but how far the boats would prove a success under 
hostile guns and in the confusion of a naval engage- 
ment remains to be seen. As long ago as 1801 
Fulton exhibited at Paris a boat that would go under 
water, and since then there have been countless 
attempts to improve on the idea. And now, simul- 
taneously with a call for proposals for submarine 
torpedo boats from our own Navy Department, 
comes the announcement that one invented by a 
French engineer, M. Ramagote, is about to be 
launched in the Seine, which for ease of guidance, 
swiftness, and freedom from likelihood of mishap, 
is said to be immensely in advance of its predeces- 
sors. She is fifty-six feet long, six feet in beam, 
can be completely submerged and readily steered 
under water, and is supplied with electricity for the 
motive power, and compressed air for breathing. 
The hugest iron-clad, despite her electric search 
lights, her enormous guns, and her steel walls, 
might well fear so secret and powerful an enemy 
as this. What a difference would there be between 
the sudden destruction from a blow in the night 
such as this concealed piece of modern engineering 
ingenuity would strike, and the glorious combats of 
the old-fashioned wooden men-of-war of the days of 


Nelson ! 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—The motion to reconsider the 
Chinese Exclusion bill was defeated in the Senate 
on Monday by a vote of 21 to 20. The bill now 
goes to the President. The Commission appointed 
by Parliament to éxamine the charges made by the 
London “Times” against Mr. Parnell and others 


held its first session Monday. The judges decided 
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that they have power to order the production of all 
letters and’ papers bearing on the case. News 
has come of the murder of Major Barttelot, Mr. 
Stanley’s chief lieutenant in Africa. It seems 
doubtful whether he was killed by the treachery of 
his own men or in an attack by a hostile tribe. 
Stanley’s fate is still uncertain. Captain Van Gele. 
who has just returned from the Congo, believes 
himself to be the ** White Pasha” said to have been 
seen in the Bahr-el-Ghazal district. Charles A. 
Pillsbury & Co., the large milling firm of Minneap- 
olis, have just divided 340,000 among their employ- 
ees in pursuance of the profit-sharing plan adopted 
some years ago and then described in The Chris- 
tian Union.——Warner Miller, Republican candi- 


date for Governor of this State, made a strong high 
license and electoral reform speech in Brooklyn 
M onday night. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 
ACATION is over. 
work. In what spirit ¢ 
from the sea, the mountains, the woodsy rambles, 


You have returned to your 
You have come back 


the tennis and croquet, the riding and boating, the 
novel and the gossip, with new blood in your arte- 
ries, new vigor in your brain, new health and cheer 
in body, mind, and heart. What are you going to 
do with this invigorated health ? 

School begins this week. Are you going to sit 
down at your desk and lament the vacation that is 
past, and forget the tasks of to-day in the pleasures 
of yesterday? Are you going to sit with your 
elbows on your desk, and your head in your hands, 
and your eyes on your opened book, cheating your- 
selves into the impression that you are studying, 
while your mind is off in the fields or on the river 
or in the social gayeties of the summer pleasur- 
ing? No! no! When you left school last June, 
if you were wise you locked up books and schedules 
in your desk, and left all tasks behind you. And 
now that you return to school, if you are wise you 
will again shut the door behind you, and leave ten- 
nis-racket and ball-club and fishing-pole and flower- 
gathering and piazza gossip and evening parties 
behind you, and put into the reopened books and 
the reassumed tasks the energies which summer 
rest has given you. Hearty play in play hours, 
hearty work in work hours, makes for health and 
happiness. Don't dawdle. 

Work begins. Your 


all too short, but they Were good weeks, full weeks. 


two weeks’ vaeation were 


And now you have put on the harness and begun 
your daily tasks again. In the office ; in the count- 
ing-room ; behind the counter. What an exchange! 
For mountains, bare walls; for green fields or wide 
expanse of sea, a little office or a crowded store ; 
for the music of birds, the buzz of business; for 
lazy leisure, during which duty was dumb and con- 
science quiet, a scheduled day, with every hour, 
almost every moment, allotted to some task—an 
appointed hour to rise, one to breakfast, one to catch 
the train or the horse-car, one to be at the desk or 
behind the counter. How will you take up these 
necessary tasks? Grudgingly? Will you give your 
employer a reluctant body and an absent mind ? 
Shall your vacation fortnight unfit you for a year of 
useful industry’ No! no! Bring back from field 
and forest, from sea and stream, an invigorated 
conscience, an ear alert to the call of awakened 
duty, an enthusiasm for industry, a joy in work 
even if the work be not all joyful. Whose is’ Let 
the reservoired health and vigor give new head to 
the stream of service which flows through the year. 
Don’t dawdle. 
Church begins. 


to Sunday-school, to prayer-meeting. 


The bell calls to public service, 
Your summer 
But 
now you are back in your church home. With 
To criticise your church 


Sundays have been free from responsibilities. 


what spirit do you come ? 
because it is not so fine as some cathedrals you have 
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is not so fine as some your summer vacation has 
given you’ ‘To criticise your preacher because he 
does not give you every Sunday as eloquent sermons 
as some preacher of national repute gave you in the 
watering-place in one of his special and oft-preached 
sermons’ ‘To go grumblingly back to church after 
some Sundays spent in the delicious solitudes of the 
forest? Tocarry a heart of ice to the prayer-meet- 
ing, that other hearts may melt it? How many ice- 
bergs must get together before they begin to melt 
What will you be—iceberg or Gulf 
Shall the church minister to you, or will 
What 


As though the church ever truly minis- 


each other ¢ 
Stream 
you minister to the church? an absurd 
antithesis ! 
tered toa member who did no ministering! as if 
any member ever ministered to the chureh and did 
not find in his service of others himself truly served ! 
Bring back from your summer vacation a warm 
heart and a consecrated soul. Give back in new 
vigor of service the new vigor of health which the 
dear Lord has given you. 
part of that fellowship which you erave from the 


Bring to the church a 


church ; something of that fire of enthusiasm which 
Do not flood 


the altar with water and pray the Lord to lick the 


you desire to see enkindled in others. 


water up and set the sacrifice aflame by fire from 
heaven. That will only do for Mount Carmel, where 
no holy fire is. Bring fire ; bring fuel ; and help to 
make and kindle the flame you wish to see burning 


brightly. 


burden borne. 


Be in your church a burden-bearer, not a 
Of all places in the world, the church 
is the last in which to dawdle. 

What a great congregation this Christian Union 
Let us all take hold of hands and 
pledge one another that 1888-9 shall be, God help- 


congregation is ! 


ing us, a season of more vigorous study, more con- 
secrated industry, more enthusiastie Christian work 
than any other season has ever been. If we only 
ALL could and would do this, what a revival of 
true religion—religion of industry, of duty, of love, 
of service—would gladden the heart of the Ameri- 
canchurch! Shall we? 


What do you say ? 


C., @, @ B. 
CORRESPONDENT from 


why we are not for Prohibition ; why we are 


Kansas asks us 


for High License ; why we do not lead on the tem- 
perance issue, as he is kind enough to say we do 
on all other issues. As often as this question is 
asked we shall try to give it answer. Line upon 
line; here a little and there a little. 

We do not believe that either Prohibition or 
High License is the ultimate form which legislation 
will take on in this country in dealing with the 
But 


we do not propose to wait till some one has discov- 


Saloon. There are serious objections to both. 
ered the ideal method of dealing with the Saloon 
before we enlist against it. We count it America’s 
greatest enemy ; and we fight it with what weapons 
we can. We live in hope of the day when an open 
drinking saloon will be as rare in America as an 
open gambling saloon is now, and we propose to do 
what in us lies to hasten that day. But we do not 
propose to wait till all who share our hope agree on 
a method ; or to require all to adopt our method ; 
or to waste much time in discussing methods in the 
presence of the enemy. Richmond is our objective 
point, and we are equally ready to fight under 
McClellin or Grant, by way of the James River 
or the Wilderness. Anything to get there. 

So we are in favor of one sort of Prohibition in 
Maine and another sort of Prohibition in Kansas, 
of Local Option in Georgia and Massachusetts, of 
High License in Illinois and Pennsylvania and New 
York, and of a High Tax in Ohio. Prohibition has 
shut up the open saloons in Maine and Iowa and 
No enemy of the Saloon should vote 
till the 

It will 


law. 


Kansas. 
to relax Prohibition in these States 
Saloon has ceased its guerrilla warfare. 
then to amend the 


be time enough 


visited? To criticise your choir beeause the music | Local Option has closed the open saloons in 


more than half of Georgia. No enemy of the 
Saloon should abandon Local Option in Georgia, 
where it has accomplished so much, for something 
else that merely promises todo more. High License 
has diminished the saloons one-half in Philadelphia. 
No enemy of the Saloon should propose to do away 
with High License, and open these closed saloons, 
in order that he may try and shut them all up 
In New York State the 
liquor power has nominated a Governor who has 


by some other method. 


vetoed every measure which threatened to cripple 
that power—nominated him because he is a * friend.” 
That is reason enough why all the enemies of the 
Saloon should combine to defeat him. And the only 
way to combine is for the minority to combine with 
the majority. The temperance people in this State 
are not agreed as to the best way of putting down the 
Saloon. Let the majority decide on a plan, and the 
If it fails, 
then the majority will be ready to give the minor- 
ity’s plan a trial. 


minority help them to try that plan. 


That is the American way of 
settling such questions, and there is no better way. 

For ourselves, we are for the abolition of the 
It is the enemy of the State, the Church, 
the Home. And we are for trying whatever plan 
the majority in any State think C.,Q, & B— 
Cheapest, Quickest, and Best. 

Down with the Saloon. 


Saloon. 


ON SOME DISORDERS OF OUR ZEIT- 
GEIST. 

N the beautiful introduction to the discussion of 

Plato says that if 

we were ordered to read small writing at a distance, 


justice in the “ Republic,’ 


not having very good eyesight, and we discovered 
that the same writing was to be found somewhere 
else in larger letters, on a larger seale, we should 
look upon it as a piece of luck, and use one to 
interpret the other. This idea he applies to man 
and society. The State is man writ large, in Hobbes’s 
famous phrase. He uses the thought of the in- 
terchangeability of man and society throughout 
We follow the same 
Plato 
thought it easier to read first the spirit of a city, and 


his entire ethical discussion. 
method, though we reverse its application. 


then trace its analogue in the more complex linea- 
ments of man. To us it is society which seems 
more complex, and we use man as the reduced copy, 
or rather as the microscope, by which to learn of 
the larger laws of society. 

In this way we have all become familiar with 
terms like “national will,” * purposes of humanity,” 
“consciousness of the age,” which embody these 
thoughts. We have borrowed from the Germans the 
phrase Zeitgeist to express the idea that each century 
has an individuality of its own impossible to mistake 
or todispute. We feel that each age is animated by 
a common soul, and utters itself through character- 
istic voices. It has its own purposes and aims, and 
its own way of getting at them. dt has its peculiar 
emotional coloring which yes it through and 
through. 

Our sociologists have laboriously sought out the 
points of identity between the life and growth of 
the spirit of the individual and of the Zeitgeist. 
But there is one analogy which has eseaped them. 
We forget that the Zeitgeist, like the restless ghost 
of man, has not yet discovered the secret of perfect 
sanity. We forget that the consciousness of the 
aye, as well as of man, has its disorders and its dis- 
It is true, indeed, that the world- 
consciousness never goes wholly astray and is lost 


in imbeeility or madness. 


turbances. 


The charge of insanity 
cannot be brought against any age or time as a 
Even the spirit of the French Revolution 
has its rationale. And the attempt to issue a 
writ de lunatico inqguirendo against the present 
century would meet with especial difficulties. Yet 
our century has its private foibles, its peculiar 
indulgences of thought and feeling. It is a com- 


monplace of psychology that there is no mind 


whole. 


| 
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wholly sane, as there is no body entirely healthy. 
Within the sanity which exists “upon the whole,” 
there are minor disorders. There is lack of balance 
here and decided friction there. And this is 
equally true of the Zeitgeist. The spirit of the 
age has its eccentricities of thought and action. 
The psychologists have recently discovered, after 
devoting their attention almost wholly to the scho- 
lastic operations of the intellect, that the emotions, 
the feelings, are fundamental in the entire life of 
the Knowledge is feeling interpreted and 
accounted for. Action is feeling projected out- 
wards. The healthy feelings are the clear and 
transparent lens by which we know things as they 
are. The forced, morbid, and ill-adjusted feelings 
are a prism by which facts are distorted, and their 
transparency exchanged for colors due to the trou- 
bled light of the soul. Educational experts tell us 
that the first law of education is to keep the inter- 
ests fresh, active, and spontaneous—that proper 
feeling is the key to observation, to meinory, and 
Experts in insanity tell us that it finds 


soul. 


to action. 
its origin in disturbed emotion. Not weakness of 
reasoning powers nor feebleness of will is the 
source of unhealthy reasoning and action, but 
disordered feeling. It is the feelings which force 
the intellect to bear false witness and say that the 
thingy which is not is. It is the feelings which, 
using the enslaved intellect as a fulcrum, force 
the will out of its normal position and use it 
for the execution of every wild notion. The man 
who feels as if his stomach were filled with molten 
lead, finally declares as a fact that a demon possesses 
him who thus changes all his food. ‘The man who is 
suspicious, distrustful of his neighbors, finally knows 
that behind every tree lurks an enemy, bound in a 
conspiracy to kill him. ‘“ Misanthropy is madness 
in the making.” 

We need not hesitate to apply the same general- 
ization to the spirit of the age, its Zeitgeist. What 
is troubling the consciousness of the present time is 
atrophy of feeling on the one hand, and hypertro- 
phy on the other. We are dead to feeling in some 
parts of our nature, while others are exalted into 
abnormal and hysterical sensitiveness. We know so 
much, and set such an absolute value upon knowledge, 
that we have come to despise the fundamental in- 
stincts and interests of the race, because they do not 
fit directly into our acquired knowledge ; and the 
feelings which spring from these interests are left 
There 


cannot, indeed, be too much knowledge, but knowl- 


without their proper food and atmosphere. 


edge may be made to cover too great a sphere. 
While art has contented itself with the comparative- 
ly modest motto, “ Art for Art’s sake,” our scientific 
consciousness has virtually adopted the principle of 
knowledge for knowledye’s sake and for the sake of 
We need a prophet to declare that science 
The 
desire to make man live by knowledge alone is a 
Man is 


something more than a knowing being, and the 


all else. 
was made for man, and not man for science. 


disruption of the unity of man’s nature. 
present régime tends to surrender our whole nature 


to a part of it. 
of the most exact and specialized form, is not a 


Knowledge, though it be knowledge 


mysterious entity existing in abstracto from eternity 
to eternity. It is one side of man’s complex nature. 
To regard it as over and above man, a supreme ob- 
ject of reverence, before which all other interests 
must give way, is to disorganize man’s being, and 
destroy his largest sanity. | 

This overdevelopment of man’s nature on one 
A life devoted 


to the pursuit of science for its own sake, aside 


side leads to atrophy on another. 


from the reference of the knowledge obtained to 
the higher and wider outlooks of man’s life, leads 
to certain hard and abstract ways of looking at 
things, which are fatal to the healthy action of 
humanity. For instance, the recent popularity of 
religious skepticism, the general doubt regarding 
the absolute value of personality in the world, was 
due, not so much to increased knowledge, nor to 


increased sincerity in thought, as to an isolated way 
of regarding facts due to excessive worship of the 
“ scientific” method. The Zeitgeist has been liv- 
ing a one-sided instead of a harmonious life. It is 
not an insignificant fact that the founder of Posi- 
tivism had to supplement his scientific system by a 
worship of Humanity. It is witness to the fact 
that knowledge alone leads to an atrophy of large 
aspects of man’s nature, and these, upon the whole, 
the more important ones. When an absolute value 
is set upon knowledge, no place is left for genuine 
religion, and the vacuum must be supplied by arti- 
ficial means. 

An acute student of political affairs once re- 
marked to the writer that while modern economists 
discourage marriage, the political instincts of nations 
have always set a premium upon it. Why?’ Be- 
cause economists are concerned with the production 
of wealth, but a nation has to do with the production 
of men. It is the old story of men against things 
over again, and the national instinct feels that man 
is not truly a man by possession of wealth, but by 
coming into those personal relations which center 
in the family. ‘The meaning of this statement is 
not exhausted in this instance. It is simply one 
illustration of the truth that it is of more importance 
that a man should live his whole life, through per- 
sonal relations with others, than that he should live 
absorbed in any matters which shut him out from 
such relations. It ought, for example, to be faith- 
fully proclaimed that an ignorant missionary to the 
poor is a better judge of relizious facts, though not, 
of course, of the philosophy underlying them, than 
a scientific man who has given himself up to his 
specialty. So the “man of the people,” the Lin- 
coln of the school district, is often a better judge of 
genuine political forces than the man of wide scien- 
tilie range. It is not surprising that the leading 
scientific and purely literary men down to the last 
English campaign have been opposed to the demo- 
They are true to their own atrophy 
of nature in such conduct. 


cratic spirit. 


Side by side with such atrophy of feeling in all 
that regards the sympathetic relation of person 
with person, there is hypertrophy, an excessive 
and irritable development of the emotions in all 
that concerns the individual self. If skepticism 
regarding the worth of personality is one disease of 
our Zeitgeist, self-consciousness, emotional attitu- 
dinizing, is another. It is to Dr. Martineau, we 
believe, that we owe the explanation of that abnormal 
interest in self which goes by the name of self- 
Healthy feeling tends to lose itself 
in its object. It has no independent existence in 
consciousness, but is a “ function of our integral life.” 
Its end is to lead us out of ourselves and put us in 
communication with the universal interests of life. 
The feeling of wonder exists in order that we may 
be taken out of our own petty circle into the worth 
and meaning of the world. If we dwell upon the 
feeling, if we make it an end in itself, and cultivate 
it for the sake of the subjective expansion it affords, 
this feeling is turned aside from its legitimate place, 
and made self-conscious. Weno longer love knowl- 
edge, but “ culture ’’—the personal development that 
comes from knowledge. Men may cherish the feel- 
ings connected with knowledge, not because such 
feelings take them out into self-forgetfulness, but 
because they contribute to their own “ growth,” 
their “development.” The self-conscious parade 
of feeling in its search for culture is certainly one 
element in the disorder of our Zeitgeist. 7Esthet- 
icism, which is the same self-consciousness on its 
artistic side, is another. We are apt to assume an 
artificial attitude before the beauty of the world and 
of art, and to pay attention only to the feelings 
which this beauty occasions in us. We do not 
allow our esthetic feelings free play to carry our 
souls outward and flood them with objective beauty, 
but we pet and pamper our subjective emotions ; 
we luxuriously indulge in mild debauches of feel- 
ing. The slang and cant of the confirmed art 


consciousness. 


critic is hardly less difficult to bear than that of the 
confirmed “religionist.” ‘During twertty years,’ 
writes one of our healthiest critics, “‘ Mr. Blank’s 
work has become for me more and more beautiful, 
more and more abundantly satisfying.” The mark 
of a diseased emotional consciousness is stamped 
ineradicably upon all such criticism. 

Such an expression can hardly fail to remind 
us of the language of a self-conscious prayer-meet- 
ing, and to suggest that this emotional hyperesthesia 
of self-consciousness has invaded even religion. It 
is possible to substitute “experiences” for Chris- 
tian realities ; to put an interest in religion in place 
of interest in God. Religious feeling in itself is 
no better than artistic, and the emotion called forth 
by a thrilling and beautiful sermon is of no higher 
order than the comfort afforded by the well- 
cushioned pew. When feelings are cultivated 
because they are tender and solemn, or even edify- 
ing, we are attitudinizing even in the presence of 
God. Religious emotion that is healthy has but 
one end—to lead us to self-forgetfulness in devo- 
tion to the will of theliving God. Who shall restore 
to us, in art, in knowledge, and in religion, the right 
balance of the emotions ? 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 
‘“ “THE Lakes of Switzerland,” says Michelet, “ are 
the eyes of Switzerland.” They are liquid eyes, 
full of beauty and life. In the mountains are grandeur, 
sublimity, often a certain true awfulness. In the lakes 
are tenderness, sentiment, an almost human sympathy. 
If I were going to spend a summer in Switzerland, it 
would puzzle me to decide whether to spend it at the 
foot of a great mountain looking up and reverencing, 
or by the side of a beautiful lake looking off upon it and 
feeling all the inflections of its varying feeling. We 
got a glimpse of Lake Zurich through the fog and rain, 
and also a brief glimpse of Lake Zug from the car 
window ; Lake Brienz gave us a cold welcome in a rain 
storm, and Lake Thun we traversed through a fog and 
driving rain such that we could not see the shores at 
all ; so that our real acquaintance with the lakes of 
Switzerland was confined to Lakes Lucerne and Geneva. 
Lucerne, “ the lake of four cantons,” is really four lakes 
combined in one. It may be described roughly as an 
irregular Greek cross in form. The hills about it recall 
somewhat the hills about Lake George, though I think 
both Pilatus and the Rigi must be higher than the high- 
est hills about Lake George, while a little in the back- 
ground are snow-tipped peaks, and in the remote back- 
ground from one point in the lake one may get in fair 
weather a beautiful view of the three snowy peaks, the 
Jungfrau, the Ménch, and the Eiger. In 1834 an 
English gentleman took a trip through Switzerland and 
wrote a little book upon it. ‘ Three times a week,” he 
writes, “a packet goes from Lucerne to Fluelen, where 
one can get horses to ride over the Brunig Pass to Lake 
Brienz.” Now little steamers ply the lake in every 
direction. Six or eight boats a day run to Fluelen, and 
there a railroad just completed carries one over the 
pass, which until this summer was traversed only by a 
diligence, and fifty years ago only on horseback. These 
steamers give one a great variety of excursions by 
water. If one is ambitious and energetic, he can climb 
Pilatus. If ambitious and lazy or feeble, he can be ecar- 
ried by the famous railway of the Rigi. If inclined to 
a walk or a drive, there is the famous Axenstrasse, a 
road five or six miles long, made along the edge of a 
cliff often quite precipitous, the road in one or two 
places tunneled through it. If of romantic and credu- 
lous disposition, he can indulge himself by a visit to 
William Tell’s Chapel, or visit the exact spot where 
the mythical patriot shot the apple from his son’s head; 
if inclined to some longer excursions, he may in a two 
days’ easy trip go over the St. Gothard Pass, and see 
what is certainly one of the finest, if not quite the finest, 
specimens of railroad engineering in the world, and one 
of the grandest, if not quite the grandest, passes in the 
Alps. If sociably inclined, he will tind plenty of pleas- 
ant summer society in Lucerne, which is an interesting, 
and in fact a beautiful, city. If inclined to solitude, he 
ean find a large choice of quiet pensions on the carpeted 
and shaded shores of the lake. 
@ 
But the water! Oh! the beauty of the water! I 
have heard of a traveler who remarked that he did not 
think much of the Rhine ; if it were not for the hills 


| 
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along the banks he did not think it would be beautiful 
at all. But the Lakes of Switzerland would be beauti- 
ful if there were no hills. Nature has not the dress- 
maker’s abhorrence of adjoining green and blue ; and 
the water of these lakes, as one looks off upon it, 
changes like a changeable silk through every shade of 
green and blue, defying the most skillful eye to discern 
the line where one shade melts into the other. Or stand 
upon the end of the pier and look down into the water. 
It is as clear asa June atmosphere. We all know—for 
what minister has not used the fact as an illustration ? 
—what a yellow stream the Rhone is as it flows into 
the Lake of Geneva at the upper end, and what a 
translucent blue it is as it rushes out at the lower end. 
The stony bottom seems but a foot or two away as you 
stand and gaze into the water—scarcely deep enough 
for a rowboat. But as you look, the steamboat comes 
up to the pier, and you know that the water is deep 
enough, at all events, to float a fair-sized lake steamer. 
When it does not rain, the air is as clear as the water. 
The distant hills draw near. Fifty miles counts to the 
eye but as five. The chameleon-colored water, the 
green shores, the quaint villages and pretty villas, and 
patient vineyards extracting the juice of the grape from 
the stony soil with a persistence of endeavor which 
cannot be refused, the precipitous mountains carved 
into all manner of architectural forms, from the rude 
and rounded but majestic pattern for the Norman to 
the airy pinnacled and buttressed pattern for the Gothic, 
and the snow-white domes and peaks of the more dis- 
tant mountains, like the cathedrals of the celestial city 
let down out of the heaven upon the earth, combine to 
make a scene so fair that one is tempted to declare 
that Switzerland realizes in terrestial experience the 
Apostle’s description of the spiritual vision: Eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard, nor has it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, what God has prepared for 
those that love him. 


* 


There are several ways of “doing” Switzerland. If 
one has but little time at his disposal, and this is his first 
visit, I can conceive no better way than that which we 
took. We entered Switzerland at Schaffhausen, getting 
a glimpse of the Falls of the Rhine from the ear win- 
dow ; spent the first night at Zurich, where we should 
have had our first view of the Alps if the rain had not 
veiled them from our vision ; spent two days and a half 
at Lucerne, and in two steamboat trips, including the 
one involved in our departure, got a general view of 
the lake and the surrounding mountains ; went over the 
Brunig Pass to Interlaken, where we spent two days, un- 
fortunately for us rainy days partially spent imprisoned 
in a hotel ; a day and a half at Berne, a quaint old city 
with queer memories written in its stone edifices and 
perpetuated in the dress and customs of its people ; got 
a glimpse en route of Lakes Brienz and Thun and the 
Falls of Giessbach ; spent a second Sunday in Switzer- 
land on Lake Geneva at Chillon, near the famous castle 
of that name, and with the snowy peaks of the Dent du 
Midi in the background of the picture framed in by our 
window ; and took the major part of the following 
week in going to Geneva by the way of Mont Blanc, 
spending two days at Chamouny. If we had had 
another week at our disposal we might profitably have 
included the Grindelwald, the Foulka Pass, the Rhine 
Glacier, Zermatt, the Goener Gratt and the near view 
of the Matterhorn which it affords. We came home 
with no indelible picture of any single scene, but with a 
composition of Swiss scenery, in which lake and vineyard 
and sharp aiquille and snowy dome and pretty chateau 
and quaint city are all strongly intermingled. Now we are 
ready to spend a summer vacation by the lakes, another 
at the foot of some great mountain. We have barely 
been introduced to Switzerland. Introduction is not 
acquaintance, still less friendship ; but it is a necessary 
preliminary to both. Another and a very good way to 
visit Switzerland—a better way, perhaps, for one who 
has a reasonable expectation that he can spend several 
successive seasons there—is to go to a single character- 
istie spot and remain there for the two or three or four 
weeks he has at his disposal. For such a resting-place 
I would recommend one of the Lakes—Zurich or Lu- 
cerne or Brienz or Thun or Geneva—with boat and 
carriage and pedestrian excursions in the neigborhood | 
my inclination being to give the preference to Lake 
Lucerne as the most beautiful and varied in its scenery ; 
or the foot of one of the great mountains, for which 
purpose I can imagine nothing better than the valley of 
Chamouny at the foot of Mont Blane ; or, if the 
tourist wishes to look off from the mountain instead of 
up to it, there are plenty of resting-places -which will 
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give him this experience. Still a third way, and per- 
haps the best of all for one who has time and strength 
is to take his vacation afoot. 
little inns where one can get a clean bed, a good omelet, 
generally a fair steak, good coffee, and always tolerable 
and often the best of bread. He can, therefore, always 
adjust the length of his journey to his inelination. We 


At every village are good 


met many such walking parties, often ineluding ladies. | 


One which specially interested us was a walking party 


of sixty boys, who carried all their luggage in knap- | 


sacks on their backs. Two teachers and a doctor were 
with them. A secretary had gone before and engaged 
rooms, so that their accommodations were secure. 
the party was so large that they easily got reduced 


rates—half fares, for example, on the steamboat on 


Lake Lucerne where we happened to meet them. | 


They were a party of schoolboys from the Polytechnic 
Institute of London. I wished just then that my boys 


were going to the London Polytechnie. 
* 


An American cannot but be struck at the magnifi- 
cence of the roads. And this must be a comparatively 
modern feature. For that English traveler of 1834, to 
whom I have already referred, gave a pieture of the 


The Swiss seem to make nothing of making a road any- 
where they want to go. They cut a shelf in the abso- 
jutely precipitous side of an apparently inaccessible 
cliff. They corkscrew back and forth up the side of a 


no easy climb for an Alpine goat. 
low and surpass the example of the roads. That fa- 
mous railroad over the St. Gothard makes two spiral 


complete circle and running directly over its own head | 
in the darkness before it makes its exit from the mount- | 


The dili- 


gence road from Chamouny to Geneva is graded almost 


ain, far above the point where it entered. 


like a railroad ; indeed, I thought its grade was no- 
where greater than that of some of the mountain rail- 
roads, but Jennie, whose eye is sharper than mine, ques- 
tions that statement. 
as if they had been macadamized. 


These roads are smooth and hard, 
Often they are. I 


supposed, of course, that they had been built by the | 


general government and at national expense. But a 
they are built not even by the cantons, which corre- 
spond to our States, but by the communes, which cor- 
respond to our townships. I am sure that the 
do not work out their road taxes according to 
barie method in vogue in New York State. [ wish 


some of these Swiss would immigrate to Orange 
County and show us in the Highlands of the 


how to make carriage roads. LAIcus. 


SHOULD MR. CLEVELAND BE 
RE-ELECTED 


By tHe Hon. W. C. P. BrReckIneiper. 


held, the nominations made, and the platforms 
promulgated ; and the American people must select 
one of these tickets: this is the only alternative— 
Cleveland or Harrison ; and it is fairly certain that 
the election of Mr. Cleveland will be accompanied 
with the election of a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
tion in the lines of policy recommended by Mr. 
Cleveland and indorsed by his party. So that the 
question each voter must answer is, For which of 
these parties must I vote, and why ? 


It has been predicted that the independent voter | 


will decide this election ; that that large body of 
citizens upon whom party ties sit lightly, and who 
vote as at the time seems to them best, without 
much regard to party considerations, will cast the 
decisive ballot in November. 


To these the Democratic party appeals with much | 
_demoralization of the public morals and the cor- 


confidence. 


I. Mr. Cleveland has given to the country an | 
safe administration. 


honest, intelligent, and 
every department of the public service the admin- 
istration of public affairs has been marked by dili- 
gence, capacity, and honesty. The daily routine 
work—the common, ordinary business of the nu- 
merous bureaus, departments, and branches of the 
Government—has been faithfully, industriously, and 
intelligently carried on; with economy, frugality, 
and competency has the public business been trans- 


** Wh 


ex-Governor 


I Shall Vote the Republican Ticket,’ by 
oe of Pennsylvania, in last week’s issue, and 


Bascom, in the issue of September 6. 


And | 


farmers | 
the bar- | 


Hudson | 


understand its provisions and workings. 
HE Conventions of the two parties have been | 


This will give hope of practical legisla- | 


ote the Prohibition Ticket?” by Professor | 
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acted. At home and abroad, at all times and on all 
oceasions, has this spirit of clear, common-sense, and 
entire devotion to the public service been dominant; 
and therefore the country feels that the re-election 
of Mr. Cleveland secures a safe and stable adminis- 
tration—at home, honest and wise government ; and 
abroad, peaceful, conservative, and resolute conduet. 
The people feel that while he is President there will 
be neither scandals, extravagance. nor sensational 
ism. This is the truest form of Civil Service Reform— 
that all officers know that the only safe tenure of 


office is devotion to and suecess in the publie service. 


But in addition to this belief that he will give a 
sound, conservative, and safe administration, is a 
strong conviction that a longer continuance of his 
service is necessary to the eradication of many evils, 
and the permanent establishment of needed reforms; 
that the present necessity for the purification of 
our publie service is four more years of Cleveland. 

If. Whatever may once have been the objects, 
spirit, and purpose of the Republican party, it is 
now solely a protection party ; to preserve untouched 
and to maintain at any cost the system of taxation 
in which the obtaining of revenue is subordinate to 


the protection afforded to those who claim legisla- 


roads of his day very different from the reality of 1888. | tive aid is now confessedly its purpose. 


To accomplish this it pledges itself to: 
1. Liberal appropriations for the following ob- 
jects: (@) Pensions; (4) Free Schools; (¢) for the 


early rebuilding of anavy; (d) for the construction 
of coast fortifications 
mountain, which but for the road would appear to be | 


The railroads fol- | 


and modern ordnanee, and 
other improved modern means of defense for the 
protection of the harbors and cities; (e) for the 
improvement of harbors, rivers, and channels of 


_ internal, coastwise, and foreign commerce ; (/') sub- 
tunnels in the heart of the rock, the track making a | 


sidies to shipping interests on the Atlantic, the Gulf, 
and the Pacitie. 

Under these six distinct classes, which are in addi- 
tion to the ordinary public expenditures and the 
gradual payment of the public debt, and therefore 


_ in addition to the $306,000,000 now annually ex- 
_ pended for the ordinary expenditures and the Sink- 
ing Fund, the possible subdivisions are very numer- 
ous; and the amounts which might be swallowed 


up are simply incalculable. The Blair bill would 
soon rank as one of the least obnoxious and most 
economical of the brood of schemes this pledge will 


we. age ve _ beget ; and no reduction of taxation would be pos- 
Swiss citizen informs me that this is not the case ; that | 


sible. 

2. But if such reduction should be needed, it is to 
be accomplished by the repeal of the taxes on 
tobacco, and alcohol used in the arts and mechanies, 
and by the increase of duties to check imports, and 


the repeal of the tax on spirits and fermented 


liquors, so that no part of the protective system shall 
be surrendered. 
Alcohol used in the arts and for mechanical pur- 


| poses cannot be exempted from taxation except by 
the virtual destruction of the present system of 


internal revenue ; practically, this would mean both 
free and fraudulent spirits. This is fully under- 
stood by all who are familiar with the system and 
It would 
be indirect but certain destruction of the system. 
The clear meaning of the Republican platform is 
the increase of protective duties and the repeal of 
the internal revenue system; this is the twofold 
mode by which the surplus revenues are to be 
reduced. It will be noticed that there is carefully 
omitted all promise to revise the tariff, and with 
equal care is inserted a promise that no duty shall 
be lowered save when on articles the like of which 
cannot be produced at home. So that the Repub- 
lican party holds out as its future policy the most 


“liberal appropriations ” of the publie moneys in 


various forms of additional expenditure ; the repeal 
of the internal revenue ; and the increase of pro- 
tective duties. To this it invites the Republie— 
enormous expenditures and increased taxation. 
‘Liberal appropriations” for these expensive 
purposes would necessarily create numerous jobs, 
schemes, and corrupt combinations, to the utter 


ruption of our public men. Nor ean higher duties 
be enacted except in obedience to the demands of 
interested combinations, by whom legislation would 
he dictated. 

III. ‘The Republican party was formed to limit 
the spread of African slavery ; and men of widely 
variant views on all other subjects united in its for- 
mation. In the development of the great problem 
it became the war party of the Union, and it fell to 
its lot to free and enfranchise the negro and to 
finish the work of reconstruction. It can in the 
very nature of the case have no further work to do; 
and necessarily it lives, so far as the purposes of its 
formation are involved, in the past. It seeks to 
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keep alive the issues of that past, and to foment 


animesities which have nothing to feed on. In this 
new generation it is an anachronism. One of the 


pressing needs of to-day is the recognition of the 
truth that there ought to be no “ Southern question ” 
in American politics. 'The Republican party forces 
the South to be and to remain solid, for it con- 
stantly threatens unconstitutional and unfriendly 
interference by the Federal Government to reverse 
the decisions given by her people at the polls; and 
this only to secure political supremacy. This is 
what is understood by the South to be the true 
meaning of the false charge “that the present 
Administration and the Democratic majority in 
Congress owe their existence to the suppression of 
the ballot by a criminal nullification of the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States.” The solid- 
ity of the South will cease, and the division of its 
voters into political parties without regard to color 
will become permanent, upon the permanent defeat 
of the Republican party. 

IV. There can be no stability or peace to our 
industrial interests on the basis of a prohibitory 
tariff. Our manufacturers need more certainty in 
our legislation; this is impossible except on the 
basis of free crude materials and moderate duties on 
the finished product. A high protective tariff must 
be arranged to suit the condition of industrial 
affairs at the time of its adoption; it can have no 
flexibility, and is necessarily interritorial and na- 
tional. It is also a compromise of conflicting 
private interests, in which some are injured. Con- 
ditions change, new inventions are made, new and 
powerful interests spring up, political changes 
oceur, and instability and harm follow. 

The road—the only road—to industrial stability 
is that pointed out by Mr. Cleveland and his party ; 
a system of taxation framed to put as few obstruc- 
tions in the free course of commerce and as few 
burdens on industry as the necessities of the public 
service and the existing condition of affairs will 
permit. And to render this possible, the revenue from 
spirits and luxuries must be for the present retained]; 
unnecessary expenditures must not be made; the 
public income must be reduced to equality with 
the public needs; burdens must be removed from 
off the necessaries of life, and to give work to the 
American workman such change in our present law 
must be made as will permit the importation of free 
crude material. 

I have suggested rather than set out some of the 
reasons why the Democratic party appeals to the 
country for a continuation of executive power ; there 
are others which the limits assigned me prevent sug- 
cesting. 

The plain people want an honest, industrious, 
courageous, and safe administration, under which 
there will be economy, frugality, and competency ; 
and a Congress which will reduce expenditures and 
remove taxation until the income is no larger than 
the proper expenditures, and which in reducing tax- 
ation will give as much relief to the largest number 
as is possible. 

The re-election of Mr. Cleveland and the election 
of a Democratic Congress will secure this result ; 
and only thus can it be secured. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 


THREE WORTHIES. 
By rue Rev. Burner Wriaur. 
HARLES HADDON SPURGEON, A. W. 


Momerie, George Macdonald. These three 
are now preaching in London. They are drawing 
larger audiences than any other preacher here. It 
is not possible to listen to either of them without 
being brought under the powers of the world to 
come. But they are not more distinguished from 
other preachers by their great abilities than from 
each other by their amazing differences. If each 
were preaching fiom the text, “ Awake, thou that 
sleepest ! and Christ shall give thee light,” I imagine 
Mr. Spurgeon saying, “Get up, thou sluggard! 
Breakfast is ready. ‘The Mastercalls. He is wait- 
ing to lead us to the feast.” 

Professor Momerie enters the chamber with 
noiseless tread, and says to the sleeper, “ Look 
while IT unfasten the blinds, open them, and show 
you that the sun is up, and it is time for you to 
arise. 

But George Macdonald spreads his wings as the 
larks rising over Stonehenge, and pours out a flood of 
melody which penetrates the chamber, wooes the 
drowsiest to search for the window, and will not let 
him rest until—it may be after long fumbling—he 
has opened the shutters with his own hands and 


begun to breathe the fresh air and enjoy the morn- 
ing lights. 

All are familiar with Mr. Spurgeon’s work. 
There is no need of describing what has been so 
often described. But to see three thousand men 
and women sitting every Thursday evening in the 
great barn called the Tabernacle, listening with 
strained attention to the same man talking to them 
in the simplest words about Christ, with neither 
music nor any kind of collateral attraction to hold 
them, is a sight for which we may be devoutly 
thankful. The great preacher’s voice is not so 
clear as it used to be. His hair is growing white, 
and he is forced to throw upon his deacons a larger 
part of the service than of old. But he has lost 
nothing of his marvelous gifts of speech. 

Professor Momerie is morning preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital Chapel. He is the son of a 
Congregational minister now living at Boscombe, 
and, soon after leaving the*Congregational church to 
enter the Establishment, changed the orthography of 
his name from “ Mummery ” to its original French 
form. There seemed an incongruity in going to the 
Foundlings’ Hospital to meet one of the most fash- 
ionable congregations and hear the most distinctively 
intellectual preacher in London. The Professor’s 
books reveal that he has set it before himself as his 
peculiar mission to answer the arguments against 
religion which have been drawn from the scientific 
thought of our time. He seeks to reach only the 
most cultivated class. Such was evidently the 
audience before him. But behind him was an 
audience of a different kind. ‘There, rising tier 
above tier to the lofty roof, were rows of little girls 
in white caps, and of little boys in dark roundabout 
jackets, several hundreds of them, who could searcely 
have been profoundly interested in the elegant 
utterances which the fashion of London had assem- 
bled to hear. It was suggested that, although the 
services might not be calculated to cultivate in the 
little ones that love of the sanctuary that is to be 
desired, the sight of these waifs cast by the wicked- 
ness of their parents upon the charity of strangers 
was a powerful means of securing for them those 
contributions without which the institution could not 
be supported. It may be so. But I question whether 
on similar principles an equally plausible plea might 
not be made in defense of Herod’s use of the Inno- 
cents. 

But there can be no question of Professor Mome- 
rie’s power over the audience before him. He held 
it spellbound; not so much by the strength of his 
thought as by the grace of his delivery and the 
charm of his elocution. Every sentence was a pol- 
ished gem ; every gesture suggested a Greek statue. 
Yet there was nothing theatrical. All seemed 
spontaneous. Whether it is pure nature or that 
climax of art which is indistinguishable from nature 
I do not know. 

Sunday evening George Macdonald preached at 
Anerly. I dare not call him Reverend, for he for- 
bids me to address him by that title. I asked him 
why. “ Because I can speak with more effect to lay- 
men as one of themselves. Iam only a lay mem- 
ber of the Church of England. If any one wants 
to hear me, I am glad to tell them what I believe, 
just because I believe it. I never aecept a penny 
for preaching.” But I happen to know that, though 
he receives no emolument for doing so, he does 
preach, unless prevented by accident, every Sunday 
in the round year. 

The trains approaching Anerly were crowded 
with strangers coming to hear him, and although it 
was nearly three-quarters of an hour before service 
when I reached Anerly Station, I found myself one 
of a long procession marching from the depot to the 
church. One does not often see men and women 
crowding for seats thirty minutes before service, at 
least in one day. 

When the preacher appeared I hardly knew him. 
Six years ago his massive dark beard was not per- 
ceptibly threaded with silver. Now it is white. 
But when he leaned over the pulpit cushion and 
said, in a way that made every one in the vast audi- 
ence feel that he was personally spoken to as really 
as if no one else was present, “ We have heard about 
these men of faith [the eleventh of Hebrews had 
just been read]. I am not going to define faith. 
Others have done that. I am going to try and help 
you to belief the same George Maedonald 
we knew so many years ago in America came back, 
and stronger in body than he was then. For an 
hour and fifteen minutes he talked to us as a man 
talketh with his friend. Every eye remained riv- 
eted upon him. Not an instant of rustling in the 
audience during the whole time, and when he ceased 
for an appreciable moment the silence was as the 


silence of the grave. Then the whole audience 
took that long, sighing breath which indicates 
return to the consciousness of one’s surroundings. 

It will be good news to many in America when 
they hear that George Macdonald has not failed 
in body, mind, or spirit under the pressure of multi- 
plying years. This was the impression made upon 
me and upon the vast audience he addressed last 
Sunday evening. It was a satisfaction, when I 
asked him of his welfare, to hear him reply that he 
had never in his life been so well as he is now. 

When [told him that the description of the 
children’s communion in “The Elect Lady.” recently 
published in The Christian Union, seemed to me, 
after “ At the Back of the Nortk Wind,” one of 
the most illuminating bits of theology he had put 
in print, he smiled with a childlike pleasure, and 
said, “ I am glad you think so.” 


AMELIA E. BARR AT HOME. 
ORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON ! one expects 


a good deal from a place with such a name, 
and when told that the author of “Jan Vedder's 
Wife ” resided there, it seemed just the place for her 
who has given us such grand characters as “ Faith 
Harribee,” “Joris Van Heemskirk,” and * Samuel 
Yorke,” to make her home. And here it is, away 
up on the mountain side, surrounded by beautiful 
grounds and commanding a glorious view of the 
Hudson, with historical Newburg in the distance. 

Those who know Mrs. Barr say that she is always 
beautifully and tastefully dressed, and appropriately. 
For when at her desk her gown is of the plainest 
and most comfortable make. But when the day’s 
work is done, she declares that she rests better 
when daintily dressed. For she is a believer in 
the good influence of dress. “It is much easier 
to be good-tempered and charitable,” she adds, with 
a little langh, “in a dainty and becoming gown than 
in an ill-fitting and plain one.” 

If the weather is at all pleasant, a visitor will 
find the front door of this mountain home set 
wide open, and always a hearty welcome. For the 
authoress is one of those open-hearted women who 
have a hand-clasp and a kind word for every one, 
rich and poor, and especially for the women who 
earn their bread. 

Although in her fifty-sixth year, she does not 
look her age, as one might expect, for few women 
have had as varied a life, but she is one of those 
who has never let the past do the present wrong. 
Strong physically as well as mentally, she has 
always risen to the occasion, and no writer has 
worked harder or more conscientiously than Mrs. 
Barr. “ I have never written one word that I believed 
would lead from the paths of faith or duty,” she 
says, and those who know her feel sure of this, and 
in all her writings she holds: up the duties as well 
as the pleasures of life in such a natural, decided 
way that her characters become personal friends 
to her readers. 

Her publishers will tell you that her manuscript 
is neatness itself. She writes a clean, large hand, 
there are no blots or erased words, and she takes a 
pride in the selection of paper, pen, and ink. When 
she began writing for compensation, she made it a 
literary business, and as such she has always recog- 
nized it, always paying as much attention to the 
business part of her work as to the work itself. 

When employed in writing a story, she lives in 
the atmosphere, as it were, of her background as 
much as possible, and, as her daughter says, ‘* When 
mamma was writing ‘ The Bow vf Orange Ribbon,’ 
we had Dutch dishes served at all our meals, we 
dressed Dutch, sang Dutch songs, and quoted Dutch 
sayings ; and when she was writing a Scotch story, 
oatmeal porridge, bannocks, and barley cakes are 
always to be found on the table, and we live in duty 
bound to the Kirk, Scotch songs, and Scotch prov- 
erbs.” 

Her study is as unlike as it can be to the pictured 
retreats of so many of our well-known authors. It 
is a large room, from the windows of which one can 
look over the hills and far away; the curtains are 
always tucked very far back to let in all the sun- 
shine. At one stands a tall office desk—for Mrs. 
Barr stands while writing; the floor is uncarpeted, 
but covered with quaint rugs, every one of which is 
rare and beautiful. And the only picture on the 
walls is an oil portrait of her husband, whose 
memory is very sacred to her. Two or three com- 
fortable chairs, a small table, and a chest of drawers 
in which is kept the first draft of all her books, 
comprise the furniture, and on one side of the room 
in neat rows are a lot of office hooks on which are 
arranged papers, letters, and notes. 
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selves a valuable library, especially her note books, 
which contain full notes upon many subjects made 
during long hours of study in the Astor Library, 
her fa: ovite “ hunting ground,” as she ealls it; for 
Mrs. Barr believes that no writer can afford to 
give up the study of good books, she herself 
spending many hours in useful reading. Her Bible 
is never far from her, for she believes in its “ grand 
teachings.” Although English by birth and educa- 
tion, she loves America, and especially New York 
City, which was her residence for many years, 
having come there after the death of her husband 
and three sons during the fever epidemic of 1867 
at Galveston, Texas, then her home. She had 
buried three of her little ones some years before, 
and it was for the support and edueation of her 
three remaining daughters that she adopted the 
profession which she so thoroughly enjoys. 

She is a large, fine-looking woman, with clever 
conversational powers, plays both the organ and the 


piano, and is a good artist in that quaint, old-fash- | 


ioned work known as colored crayon; a most de- 
voted mother and an exceptional housekeeper, al- 
though of late years her second daughter (also an 
author) presides over her home. 

Mrs. Barr works hard, and plays or rests just 
hard, for life means a great deal to her. 

During her working hours—which in the summer 
time are from 4 A.M. until noon—no one is allowed 
to disturb her ; but after her noonday nap one will be 
as apt to find her just as busily employed in knitting 
fancy Yorkshire rugs, or reading, as you would a 
few hours sooner at her desk. 

“Mamma will not be lazy,” says her youngest 
daughter. 

She has never sought fame, nor does she care for 
it, but there are thousands both in America and 
England who thank and love her for the work of 


her pen. 


as 


BALDY’S POINT.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A PREDICAMENT. 


MISS RAY IN 


RS. WHITE had long since passed the age when 
she believed it possible to subsist on the emo- 
tions. Fanny might -be very unhappy shut in up- 
stairs there, but she must, also, be desperately 
hungry by this time. She wouldn't hurt Henry's 
feelings by seeming to approve of “ the child’s non- 
sense,” but so soon as ever he should go to bed she 
really must carry Fanny up something to eat. It 
would be a comfort, too, to “have it out” with 
Fanny, and show her how absurdly she was acting. 
Then she wanted to complain to her of Major Wil- 
son’s unreasonable request, that Henry should come 
over there the next day. Couldn’t they let her have 
her boy all to herself for one little day ? 

She found Miss Ray in a pathetie heap on the 
bed. She had sobbed herself into a state of exhaus- 
tion, and was looking excessively red about the eyes 
and swollen about the nose. 

“ You know, my dear,’ Mrs. White began, without 
preamble, “you are acting very unkindly.” She 
sat down on the side of the bed and put her offering 
of cold corn-dodgers and sweet milk close enough 
to Fanny’s red and swollen nose to have tempted 
her through that organ if the viands had not been 
absolutely odorless. ‘ Of course, poor dear Henry 
does not look as if he had just stepped out of a 
bandbox. And if you'd spent nine months in one 
of those horrid military prisons, your beard would 
be long and shaggy, too, and if you’d had to wear 
the same clothes for—”’ 

“ Hush! oh, hush! I’ve been trying to forget how 
he looks. He used to be the perfection of neatness. 
Oh. I wish I had died before he ever came home 
looking like that! I am never going to look at him 
again. I'm going home to-morrow before breakfast, 
and I’m going to—to—oh ! I wish there was a con- 
vent somewhere, where—”’ 

“A lunatic asylum, you mean,” said Mrs. White, 
tartly. Her patience, which was enormous, was 
finally exhausted. She rose from the bedside in 
angry haste, shaking it so that the milk dropped 
over on to the corn-dodger, which did not improve 
Miss Ray’s Confederate supper. 

Up to that moment she had been steadily remini- 
ing herself of the fact that Fanny Ray had a great 
deal of excuse for feeling just as she did. Herself 
as dainty and pure looking as a field-daisy, her 
returned lover's appearance must have been an 
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awful shock to her. Then Fanny was very young, 
and had always been so sys'ematically indulged by 
her whole family that she had come to look for like 
consideration of her wishes at the hands of fate. 
Fanny herself had meant that Henry should go off 
to fight the battles of his country in a beautiful new 
uniform and on a prancing horse—which he had 
done; and to come back, after annihilating the 
enemy, covered with gold lace and glory—which he 
had notdone. And her grief at the turn events had 
taken partook largely of resentment. She had con- 
sumed the evening drawing bitter contrasts between 
the forlorn man who had come back, with the 
buoyant youth who had gone away, and Henry 
suffered by the contrast. 

“T was going to tell you,” said Mrs. White, turn- 
ing upon her as she reached the door, * that Major 
Wilson has sent a note to ask Henry if he won't 
ride over there to-morrow morning and give him all 
the war news. It’s natural for the poor old man to 
be impatient to hear it all, but he might have let 
Henry rest a little. He's going to send Commodore 
over for him to ride. I hope you won't be so fool- 
ish as to take that long ride back to Baldy’s Point 
on an empty stomach. I willsee that you get some 
breakfast as soon as Henry starts. Of course I 
won't ask you to breakfast with him, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“I’m going home before breakfast. He must 
quite hate me by this time. But—but—I could not 
help 

It was the first glimmer of apology. Mrs. White 
seized upon it eagerly. Things would come right 
yet. She did not want Henry to lose Fanny. She 
had been training herself for Fanny’s mother-in-law 
for three years now, doing a little incidental train- 
ing of Fanny, too, and it would be a pity to have to 
commence all over again with some other girl. 
Moreover, the Rays were pre-eminently desirable 
connections, and the Ray plantation, so far, had 
suffered less than any place in the county. If 
possible, she would much rather adjust matters on 
the old basis. Good and gentle woman as she was, 
Mrs. White was not devoid of a modicum of worldly 
wisdom. 

“T should hate for you and Henry not to be— 
friends, Fanny. You'd better just come down in 
the morning and make sort of light of it, you know; 
your not recognizing him, you know.” 

But Fanny had not passed her tragie years. 

“Make light of it! Make light of losing my 
bright, handsome, dashing lover! Make light of 
having my cherished memory of him torn up by the 
roots! Oh! you cruel, cruel woman !” 

She had sat up among the pillows to hurl this 
reproach at the age-hardened woman in the door- 
way, and at its climax fell back among them again, 
sobbing bitterly. 

Mrs. White turned away from the room, and shut 
the door behind her with a degree of emphasis that 
was entirely wasted for lack of somebody to appre- 
ciate it. Fanny was conscious only of herself, and 
Henry was blissfully unconscious of everything, 
wrapped in the profound slumber that came of ex- 
treme physical exhaustion. 

He was awake very early the next morning. 
What a luxurious awakening it was, too! Soft 
pillows under his tired head, grown used to prison 
hardships; fleecy blankets over him—how superfine 
their excellence, by contrast! -The tinted walls of 
his own bedroom, inclosing him almost as in a wel- 
coming embrace ; the old pictures, and the hanging 
shelves with his own books on them, and the familiar 
majolica vases on the mantel shelf that used to get 
crowded up to the brim with everything that did not 
properly belong in a flower vase, and his old straw 
hat on the hook behind the closet door—what 
luxury to lie there and renew acquaintance with it 
all; with the many peaceful sounds of early morn- 
ing in the country floating im to him through the 
open dormer window, whose white muslin curtain 
was swaying softly backward and forward in the 
[t pleased him to eall it his 


flag of truce 
ship and the privations he had undergone, so will- 
ingly but so uselessly. He wondered why he did 
not feel Fanny Ray’s cruelty more keenly. Had he 
become case-hardened? Had he been exposed 
to the fierce heat of men’s warring passions with 
such effect that a girl’s petulant outery against the 
inevitable failed to touch him’ He was quite sure 
he had been as faithful to the: memory of this girl 
as she could possibly have been to his ; and yet here 
he was, quietly felicitating himself on clean sheets and 
soft pillows and the peace of being at home once 
more, in spite of the cruel attitude she had assumed 
toward him! If he had carried his analysis a little 
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deeper he would have discovered the great under- 
lying imperative fact of his own anatomy. He had 
been such an individual nonentity while a soldier 
that now, when the strain was removed, nature 
asserted her rights violently and would not be de- 
nied. But he did not carry his analysis any further. 
He heard the sound of a pacing horse, and turned 
over languidly on his side to wonder why Major 
Wilson had sent Commodore over for him at such 
a godless hour of the morning. His bed was one of 
those immensely high. old-fashioned four-posters 
that one has to climb up into, and the windows of 
his room were open almost down to the floor, so 
where he lay he could command a long stretch of 
the green and grassy road that skirted the front of 
the plantation and led toward Baldy’s Point. Into 
his line of vision there presently swept the pacing 
horse and its rider. It was Fanny Ray earrying 
her threat of going home before breakfast into ener- 
getie execution. How prettily she sat her horse! 
It was her daring horsemanship that had first at- 
tracted him to her. And how lithe and trim her 
form, with its sloping shoulders and rounded waist! 
Not even the clumsy blue cottonade skirt and the 
rough palmetto hat, tied down under her chin with a 
faded piece of pink ribbon, could distigure her. He 
watched her until she was out of sight, then said, 
audibly, with a bitter compression of his lips : 

“So endeth that chapter. The next?” 

“Why shouldn't you go with me, mother?” he 
said, an hour later, when the Wilson visit came up 
for «iseussion. You'll be lonelier to-day if I leave 
you than if I hadn't come back at all.” 

*T was thinking that myself.” Mrs. White said. 
ruefully, * but there isn’t a mule or a horse on the 
place, so far as I know.” 

“If L remember rightly, oll Commodore works as 
well in shafts as under the saddle. We might go 
in the buggy.” 

What buggy ?” 

“ Why, your buggy, of course.” 

* Webb and Dilsy rode away in style to Vicks- 
burg in it a year ago.” 

There was no bitterness in her voice. These 
things had come to be too much a matter of course 
for resentment; in fact, had furnished food for 
half-hearted merriment during the war. Webb had 
heen her earriage-driver, and Dilsy her ehamiber- 


maid. She had missed them very much more than 
she had the buggy. But she would like to go with 
Henry. 


“IT tell you what we could do, son,” she said, 
rather timidly. “If you wouldn’t mind driving the 
dumping-cart, [ could put a chair in it and go 
nicely. Lve been wanting to get over to the Wil- 
sons fora month. Amy cures her palmetto differ- 
ently from any [ve seen, and I want to show her 
how to make bluing out of that miserable little 
yellow weed we've always thought the most useless 
thing in the world. But perhaps you wouldn't like 
to drive the cart.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Tt isn’t very stylish, you know, and you used to 
he so very particular about little things.” 

“That was before [| had any big things to be 
particular about,” he said, smiling gravely down 
into her anxious face. “ If you eanstand the dump- 
ing-cart, and Commodore can, I'm quite sure I 
sha’n’t object. Commodore used to be quite a swell 
himself when the Major and he were tricked out for 
a ride.” 

* Poor Major!” Mrs. White said it cheerfully 
(the Major was an old story), and hurried off to 
see about the dumping-cart and to inspect the 
harness, which was, after all, but a thing of odds 
and ends that sat clumsily enough on Commodore's 
sleek body. 

Never in her palmiest days, when stepping into 
her brett, drawn by the handsomest pair of grays 
in the county, and further adorned by Webb's 
imposing form on the high driver's box, did Mrs. 
White make a greater display of dignity than she 
did on that morning when clambering into her seat 
in the dumping-cart. Indeed, it was an oecasion 


that demanded the full exercise of all the dignity she 


could command, for that wretched little darky, 
Tony, who was holding the shafts down so that the 
cart should not dump inopportunely, was making 
a very disrespectful display of his white teeth, and 
even Henry, who looked so much handsomer this 
morning since he had shaved off all that horrid hair 
on his face, leaving only his long mustache, seemed 
inclined to smile. 

But it was very nice jolting along through the 
sweet-smelling woods with him, and, her tongue 
being once loosed by the exhilaration of a change: 
she out-chattered the blackbirds that ran from 
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the peach orchard and flew before them in black 
c’ouds as they advanced. 

Why!” 

Commodore had shied violently and set her to 
rocking in her splint-bottomed chair like a vessel 
in a stormy sea. 

* There’s.a side-saddle in the road,” said Henry, 
clancing down at the object which had so alarmed 
Commodore. 

“ And it’s Fanny Ray’s!” Mrs. White clutched 
the sides of the cart to lean over and make sure. 
“ Yes, there’s no mistaking it, it’s Fanny Ray’s.” 

She has been thrown, then.”” Henry dropped 
the reins and stood up in the cart to look about him. 
The road was a plain road leading through 
the woods, at that point. ‘The trees crowded close 
up to it on either side. ‘There was nothing visible 
but a lean cow biting off the succulent heads of 
some young cane shoots. He sat down with a sigh 
of anxiety, and gathered up the reins once more. 

“ Perhaps.” said Mrs. White, consoling the anxi- 
ety she saw in his face, “her girth broke and 
she couldn’t mend it. I think her mare is perfectly 
safe, and she’s quite capable of riding on, just on 
her saddle blanket.” 

This was a cheerful view of the case, and Henry 
got down from the cart somewhat slowly and labo- 
riously, for his feet were untrustworthy yet, and, 
securing the side-saddle, put it into the cart and 
drove on a little further—for, perhaps, after all, she 
had not ridden home on the sadd'e-blanket. He 
drew Commodore up with a violent jerk before he 
had proceeded three yards further. There, placidly 
nibbling the short grass along the roadside, was 
Miss Ray’s little roan mare, free from bridle or bit. 
And there, sitting on a fallen log, holding the bridle 
helplessly in her hand, sat Miss Ray herself. She 
was intensely pale when she first glanced up gladly 
at the sound of wheels, but flushed crimson when 
she identified the travelers. 

Of all the predicaments for a woman to be thrown 
into! Fate certainly had a spite against her ! 

* Are you hurt, Fanny?” Mrs. White projected 
her voice shrilly ahead of her to ask anxiously. 

She did not answer. From under the rim of her 
rough palmetto hat, whose shape had not been im- 
proved by her fall, she was taking swift mental 
note of several facts: Now that that awful beard 
was gone, Henry looked a little like his old self. 
He was shockingly thin, and the Scotch tweeds 
hung on him baggily, but he was very handsome 
yet. His eyes didn't look bloodshotten and hideous 
as they had when he had come limping into Baldy’s 
Point. How stern he looked! Of course he hated 
her now, and—and—he was going to spend the day 
at Amy Wilson’s. They were abreast of her now, 
and he was standing before her repeating his 
mother’s question quietly. 

* Are you hurt? You will let me help you, I 
hope.” 

* My ankle turned under me as I fell, and [ can't 
stand up. If you will kindly catch and saddle my 
horse for me, perhaps I can ride on.” 

“ Nonsense! it’s not to be thought of, Henry.” 
Thus Mrs. White from the altitude of her chair in 
the cart. “Just put her right in here. We'd be 
having her faint next. She doesn’t know anything 
about a sprained ankle; she couldn’t put it in the 
stirrup. Fanny, do-don’t act like an obstinate 
child.” 

* Will you see first if you can stand up on your 
foot 7” 

He offered her his hand ; she put hers in it. She 
never onee lifted her eyes to his face ; she could not. 
It was all so strange and unreal! He and she 
meeting thus, touching hands thus, talking thus. she 
‘and the man who had sworn to love each other for- 
ever and forever. She rose swiftly to her feet, only 
to fall back on the log with a cry of pain. 

* Pardon me, but we are merely wasting time. 
l am afraid your judgment is at fault again.” 

There was a strong infusion of bitterness on the 
word “again.” He held her hand firmly in his 
vrasp while, with his arm about her waist, he half 
carried her toward the cart. Mrs. White lent her 
two strong and willing hands to the task of hoisting 
the young lady into the cart from which she had 
considerately removed the tail-board, and when all 
was done that circumstances would permit of for 
her comfort, Henry gravely resumed his place on the 
board across the front of the dumping-cart, and 
shook the rope-reins over Commodore's back. 

It was a mute drive. An outsider would have 
seen the element of the ridiculous largely predomi- 
nant in it all. But there were no outsiders there, 
unless, indeed, it was Commodore, and this whole 
jaunt was a purely business transaction with him. 


Mrs. White was thinking, comfortably, how 
nicely Fate had arranged to bring these two young 
people together again ; and now, barring the pain in 
poor Fanny’s swollen ankle, everything was as right 
as could be; she was inclined to be talkative, but 
met with no encouragement. Fanny was thinking 
that it would have been much kinder of that miser- 
able little pony, whom they had left in the woods to 
find her own way home, to have killed her outright 
than to have left her to be carried home in adump- 
ing-cart by the man whom she had repudiated and 
insulted twice in twenty-four hours. And Henry 
was thinking that perhaps he ought to be thankful 
for having found out the purely selfish nature of 
the girl he had asked to be his wife, before they had 
taken upon them those irrevocable vows that bind 
so many uncongenial spirits together for life. He 
was a poor man now, and had absolutely nothing 
but himself to offer any woman, and Miss Ray had 
been very prompt in expressing an opinion of that 
“self.” It was a relief to all three of them when 
the really suffering girl was finally transferred 
from their keeping into her mother’s, and the cart 
was once more on the Wilson road. 


CHAPTER V. 


A LOYAL FRIEND. 


“ Wite folks cert’n’y is onreasonable. Chile, 
does you know what day er de week dis is?” 

The cook at Cedargrove suspended the hand serub- 
brush with which she was vigorously scouring her 
kitchen shelves, to make this chronological inquiry 
of Amy, who stood looking at her with a queer 
admixture of apprehension and resolution in her 
eyes. 

“ Friday,” the “ child” answered, with the prompt- 
ness of a well-regulated calendar. 

“ En does yer know what termorrer ‘Il be 7” 

Saturday.” 

* Well, den, does yer know w’at gwine happ’n de 
Sund’y-day arter dat Saterday 7” 

Amy projected her mind forward by two days, 
then said, apologetically, quite as if she stood self- 
convicted of an enormous share of that “ onreason- 
ableness” which her cook had divided impartially 
among w’ite folks generally : 

“Oh, I forgot! Protracted meeting begins on 
Sunday.” 

*’Kose you forgits. folks mos’ genully 
do forgits, dese days. But doa I ain’ forgit. Dat 
wat I ’sumin’ all my Friday fur er-scourin’ stidder 
Saturday, ’kase I’se got mo’n ‘nough t’ do t’morrer 
wid a starchin’ uv my wiite ruffle petticoat en 
a-borrerin’ uv Sis’ Santhy’s year-rings t’. war t’ 
‘stracted meetin’, en her livin’ plum t’yother side er 
place. Cert’n’y dese is times uv refreshin’, bless 
de Lam’, en yhere you come pest’rin’ ’bout a puddin’ 
fur dinner! W’ite folks cert’n’y ts onreasonable. 
W’at good puddin’ gwine do yo’ everlastin’ soul 
w’en de debbil summon you, tell me dat, chile ?” 

It had been a plea for the honored guest that 
Commodore would presently bring to Cedargrove in 
triumph. If she could have prevented the sending 
of that note by Cap Van Dorn she certainly 
would have done so, but if Henry White actually 
was imminent she should like to make something of 
a festa of it. There was no danger of his thinking 
she was “ making too much of him,” for hadn’t she 
been the very friend to whom he had confided his 
intention of proposing to Fanny Ray? How old 
Henry had always seemed to think her! He used 
toask her advice as if she had been years and years 
older than himself instead of one whole year 
younger. She supposed motherless girls always 
were old. 

These reminiscent thoughts chased each other 
through Amy’s brain as she advanced boldly into 
the kitchen, resolutely unfolding a piece of white 
tarlatan she had brought with her. (The Major's 
daughter had moved all her life in a very contracted 
sphere—this to account for the stress laid upon 
that pudding.) She was going to beard the lion in 
his den. 

* Aunt Melindy, | am going to make a Confed- 
erate pudding for dinner. I'll bolt the meal my- 
self, and then’’—she stopped, aghast. What was 
the next step’ It was Melindy who had first, by 
a stroke of genius, evolved a pudding out of bolted 
corn-ineal, and the secret was locked up in her un- 
propitious breast. 

“En den?” Melindy folded her shining arms 
and smiled maliciously at the discomfited novice. 

“ And then,” said Amy, with a disarming smile, 
“you are going to finish it for me. You needn’t 
bother about the white petticoat. I'll give you one 
for Sunday, and—” she hesitated. It was possible 


to pay too dear for her pudding, even if it was for 
the refreshment of a returned hero. (She simply 
wanted him to feel very, very welcome, you know.) 

The shelves were scoured and the pans were all 
rearranged on them, and Melindy was at leisure to 
conclude the bargain. Perhaps, after all, a com- 
promise was possible ; she beamed persuasively on 
the young lady. 

* You ain’ got any coat, honey, you sorter tired 
of, is you’ Dat black alpacker er yo’n, now, ud be 
de ve’y thing t’ war to ’stracted meetin’. yer 
tek fur it? Lindy ain’ gwine t’ be hard on you.” 

“T hadn't thought of selling it at all,” Amy said, 
somewhat timidly. A decided refusal might jeop- 
ardize the day’s dinner fatally. “Idon’t think it 
would fit you either, Aunt Lindy. You're a good 
deal larger than I am.” 

‘* Mout be a leetle tight ‘bout de wais’, en sorter 
choky ’bout de neck, but you kin fin’ time t’ let it 
out ‘twix’ now en Sund’y-day. I'se had a sorter 
hanker fur dat alpacker dis long time. Zhere, you 
give Lindy dat piece er talteten, en you git back in 
de house en prink up fer yo’ beau, en Lindy’ll hev 
de bes’ dinner in dat house you’s eat dis many a 
day. I did ’low t’ br’ile dem chickins in de fatnin’ 
coop fer you en yo’ pa’s Sund’y-day dinner, but I 
kin git some mo’ fer dat. Clar out, chile!” 

It was with qualified satisfaction that Amy re- 
signed the tarlatan to her cook and “cleared out ”’ 
to order. She knew the dinner would be all right, 
but she also knew what a price she would pay for it. 
When Melindy should go to meeting next Sunday 
it would be in her Amy’s black alpaca dress, and 
other requisitions from her already depleted ward- 
robe. People were already beginning to wonder how 
the Wilson establishment was “ kept going.” The 
Major disabled, no money coming in, no white man 
to manage, only Amy to superintend and suggest, 
and (she could have added) to sacrifice. 

But it was not of her sacrifices, past or impending, 
that she was thinking of as she walked back across 
the yard. She went straight into her own room to 
take one more furtive look into the glass that always 
sent her away in a humble frame of mind. She would 
like to “ prink” a little, as Melindy had advised, 
but she must set the dinner-table herself to-day. She 
could not trust Mandy to do it; Mandy’s disposi- 
tion of the knives and forks and salt-cellars was so 
absolutely original and in such reckless defiance of 
all accepted manuals on the subject. She wouldn’t 
care to have Henry see her at it; he might think he 
was giving trouble—trouble, indeed! How could 
he tell how tumultuously her heart beat at the pros- 
pect of seeing him once more’ She hoped she 
could find a few yellow jessamine blossoms; they 
would looked so pretty mixed with the white locust 
in a flat dish on the table. How faded and old 
that glass made her look! Would Henry think so, 
too’ She hoped Melindy wouldn’t send the chick- 
ens in half raw, but the time had gone by when she 
dared give advice. How would a piece of colored 
ribbon at her throat and in her hair seem? If 
she'd only dared to give more explicit and positive 
directions tovher cook! She hadn’t worn a colored 
ribbon in her hair for—oh, forever !—it seemed so 
long since there’d been any use of it all; father 
liked her just as well without. How proud Fanny 
Ray must feel, now that the war was over, and Henry 
back well, and ”"—into this medley of reflections 
Mrs. White’s plaintive voice was projected as Mrs. 
White’s mature arms enfolded her affection- 
ately. 

“ Here I ain, my dear! I know you didn’t expect 
me too, but I just couldn't let Henry leave me the 
very first day, and he said it wouldn’t do at all to 
disappoint the Major, especially after he’d taken 
the trouble to send Cummodore over for him, and 
so we just compromised on the dumping-cart, and 
it’s well we did, for who should we find sitting on 
the side of the road, with the bridle in her hand and 
a sprained ankle, but Fanny Ray, and that’s the 
reason we're about an hour behind time, because, of 
course, we couldn't leave her sitting there, although, 
under the circumstances, it was very trying to her, 
and to Henry too, but I suppose Henry’s learned to 
stand fire pretty well, for he was just as cool as a 
cucumber, and lifted her into the cart just as ten- 
derly as if she’d been his own mother with a sprained 
ankle, which ought to have made her feel like coals 
of fire were being heaped on her head, but it’s hard 
to heap coals of fire on some people’s heads, for 
they won’t stay heaped. and we just stopped in 
front of the Rays long enough to tell Mrs. Ray to 
put some balsam apple to the ankle, and then drove 
right straight on here, how very sweet you do look, 
Amy, I never saw a girl like you!” 


Mrs. White had delivered her budget breathlessly 
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while getting out of her bonnet and smoothing the 
thin, wavy hair about her delicate temples and shak- 
ing out the stiffly starched calico dress which had 
not profited by the long ride. Mrs. White was 
what people called “a talker.” Not that she de- 
voted her life exclusively to that vocation, but when 
she was in a good humor she generally found plenty 
to say, and to-day she was in prime order for talk- 
ing. Henry’s return, and the ride over the country 
roads and through the wide fields where the yellow 
camomile flowers and the low-running sprays of the 
dewberry tenderly clothed the neglected furrows, 
had proved exhilarating. Happiness had loosed the 
flood-gates. 

Amy looked at her in a puzzled way, waiting pa- 
tiently to ask : 

“Why should Henry want to heap coals of fire 
on Fanny Ray’s head ?” 

“Oh, my child, Fanny has acted so ridiculously. 
But it will all come right. Henry’s devoted to her 
and she to him. I could see that in the remorse- 
ful way she looked at him when he parted from her 
so coldly at her mother’s. You see, my poor dear 
boy did look worse than a runaway darky yester- 
day, with his great ragged beard and his frazzled- 
out uniform and his bare feet, and she didn’t know 
him, simply did not know him. There was no put- 
on about it.” 

“ Not know Henry White ?” 

The girl’s eyes and voice were full of amazed in- 
credulity. What possible disguise could conceal his 
identity from her ? 

“But it will all come right,” Mrs. White said 
again, cheerfully, taking a very much starched hand- 
kerchief out of her pocket and rubbing it vigor- 
ously between her hands by way of limbering it 
slightly betore application. 

“ Yes, it will all come right.” Amy repeated her 
words in a mechanical way ; then, more animatedly, 
“ Now I must go tell Mr. White how glad I am he’s 
gotten back home uninjured. Think of poor papa ! 
I’m afraid he will have about a bushel of questions 
to answer before he can satisfy father.” 

She moved toward the door with her arm locked 
in the older woman’s. She was tall and slim and 
straight, and carried her head with an ereetness that 
was almost defiant, but the defiance was absolutely 
contradicted by the gentleness of her expression 
and the sweet sensitiveness of her pretty mouth. 
Just now her eyes were unnaturally bright, and a 
vivid red spot shone on either cheek. Mrs. White 
turned to look at her inquiringly, laying a finger on 
the wrist nearest her before delivering herself 
judicially. ‘The pulse was beating furiously. “ Amy 
Wilson,” she said, severely, ‘ you’re having those 
horrid chills again. You're getting one right now. 
I can feel the shivers running through your body. 
Did you take those red-oak bitters I wrote you 
about 

“T’ve taken nothing but bitters for years past.” 
Amy said, withdrawing her hand and moving on by 
herself. 

“Then I’m surprised you are not stronger,” said 
Mrs. White, applying the preternaturally stiff hand- 
kerchief to her nose with reddening effect. 

“So am I,” said Amy, quietly. 

But Mrs. White heard only what was said, and 
continued, practically: “ After youand Henry have 
said ‘ howdy’ we will have to let the men entertain 
each other, dear. I’ve been six months getting over 
here, and I’ve got a lot to see and to talk about, that 
they won’t care to hear. You really must tell me 
how you make your starch. Mine is simply abom- 
inable. I won't have any cuticle at all left pretty 
soon. But I suppose, now that we’re whipped, we'll 
be able to get some of the necessaries of life again. 
Did you hear about Tillie Mosby going up to Vicks- 
burg, on a government transport, as soon as ever 
she heard Vicksburg had fallen, and actually taking 
two bales of cotton on hoard with her, and coming 
back just loaded down with things to eat and to 
wear? They say she bought a pair of shoes for 
every member of that big family, and a whole bolt 
of muslin, and Mrs. Mosby has had tea and sugar 
ever since. Well, those that can enjoy things 
gotten in that way are welcome to them, but Id 
rather wait for the fight to be fought out before I 
take any comfort of that sort. I'd like to know 
what good Oolong tea and crushed sugar and a 
whole bolt of domestic would have done me, before 
I knew whether Henry wascoming back or not, and 
then maybe with only one leg and no arms. ‘Thank 
Heaven he’s come back with all his legs and arms 
and his faculties too, but the Scotch tweeds do hang 
desperately baggy on him, poor fellow! and his 


cheeks are so hollow you could lay a walnut in | 
Henry, my dear, here’s Amy. | 


either one of them. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—~ 


You haven't forgotten Amy, but you can't eall her 
‘litthe Amy’ any longer.” 


It had been really necessary to attract his atten-_ 


tion. He was sitting facing the Major, and. with 
his back to the front door, was tracing, with a piece 


of chalk, on the gallery floor, a diagram of the | 
respective positions of Federal and Confederate | 


troops at the time of the surrender. 
so absurdly timid she would have stood rooted to 
that door-sill forever before advancing another step. 
Timidity was what Mrs. White called it. 

Her son had dropped the piece of chalk and come 
forward promptly enough at her bidding. Amy 


And Amy was | 


put out one hand hesitantly, then both, eagerly, im- | 
pulsively, and, as she held his, warm and brown and © 


muscular as they were, in a firm, tight clasp, the 


tears welled slowly into her eyes, and she looked at | 


him through a mist of divine pity. 


was not honorable to the core. 


How tail and stately and pure she was ‘—like | 


some perfect ascension lily that had bloomed in an 
out-of-the-way nook. ‘Time had dealt very kindly 
with her. He felt old and rugged by the side of her, 
and very conscious of the baggy tweeds. 

om ms good of you not to have forgotten me,” 
he said, “or rather to have recognized me.” He 
bowed low over their clasped hands. 

* We're so glad, so very glad, to have you back 
again 

Her “we” was.comprehensive and impersonal. 
It had always been her aim to make her intercourse 
with Henry White as impersonal as possible. She 
felt the necessity of making it so now, pressing 
more strongly upon her than ever. 

“ Yes, but. Henry "—the Major was gazing steadi- 
ly down on the chalky seat of war—* how in the 
mischief did Lee get there?” 

He brought his crutch vigorously down on the 
puzzling diagram, and held it there while he waited 
impatiently for the young man to return to his 
chair. 

“Tm afraid you will find father’s grown to be 
terribly tyrannical,’ Amy said, lightly, moving with 
him toward the Major and the diagram. She was 
not sure, if she stood still another seeond, that more 
tears would not come and crowd those that she had 
concealed by the dropping of her lids into undesira- 
ble conspicuity. 

He looked so dreadfully worn! The bitterness 
of defeat and disappointment had graven harsh 
downward curves in the corners of his mouth. He 
stooped, too, and he had once been so very straight. 
Even its voice had lost its old clear ring ; he spoke 
slowly and deliberately, almost languidly, now, quite 
as if he had outlived all necessity for being brisk or 
positive about anything. Yes, he was very much 
changed. He looked stern, too; there was an 
almost severe look in his eyes—and yet—she liked 
him better so. The light-hearted boy Henry White 
had been left somewhere along the line of march, 
and in his stead an earnest, thinking, deliberating 
man had come back to them. Would Fanny Ray 
think it an improvement ? 

He had bent once more over the diagram with 
the chalk in his hand, not conscious that the stately 
young girl who leaned over the back of the Major's 
chair in apparent absorption in his explanation of 
the disastrous finale to all their hopes was, in reality, 
revising and amending her own girlish estimate of 
himself. 

Passive participation in the activities of other 
people was not Mrs. White's forte. She tired very 
soon of the chalked lines on the floor and her own 
enforced dumbness, so she proposed an inspection of 
Amy’s poultry yard and vegetable garden, to which 
proposition Amy yielded a reluctant inward assent, 
but moved away with her promptly. 

“TI felt a little reluctant at asking you to come 
over to me so soon, my boy,” the Major said, after 
the women had drifted away from them, “ but you 
can’t imagine what infernal torment it is to sit here 
and guess at what has been going on, and not be 
able to lend a hand.” 

“IT think I can. I think I can imagine what it 
would have been to me to lose my legs in the very 
first engagement, and I don’t think you could ask 
anything of any one of the boys that have grown 
up about you, Major, that they wouldn't be glad to 
do. I'm sure I can speak for Cap and myself.” 

“T feel pretty sure of you, my boy.” 

“ And Cap?” 

He said it questioningly. Here was a third Aing 
at the boy of all others whom he used to love and 
honor most. 

“ T’m not so sure of him, that’s all. I wish you'd 
bring me my tobacco box off the hall table, Henry— 
I'm a useless hulk these days; and if you'll open the 
table drawer you'll find another pipe. Fetch it 
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along. We've got time for a good smoke before 
dinner. Melindy’s so infernally slow, your opportu- 
nity for cultivating an appetite is better than good. 
I'm afraid Amy's inclined to indulge the servants 
too much. They walk over her rough-shod.” 

Henry went after the tobacco box. He was fully 
impressed with the fact that the Major wanted to 
change the subject. He expected to see Van Dorn 
again in a few days, and he supposed then he would 
hear Cap’s own version of the strange attitude the 
neighbors had all assumed toward him; but in the 
meanwhile he should like to get Major Wilson's 
version. Lraseible and high-tempered as the old 
man had always been, he was honorable to the core, 
and whatever version he gave, it was sure to be the 
one necessity had compelled him to indorse. Cap 
Van Dorn must have changed radically if he, too, 
He saw the Major's 
pipe well alight before saying, with a simple direet- 
ness that did him honor: 

* Major, I want to hear what this is about Cap Van 
Dorn. My mother has thrown out some damaging 
hints, and Cap himself, hurried as he was last night, 
yvave me to understand that he was in bad repute in 
the neighborhood. I wouldn't let mother explain. 
Blessmys on her, she’s never been able to forgive 
any man who ran less risk of being killed than her 
precious offspring ; as for Cap—well, he, presuma- 
bly, would be a partial witness. [ want to hear 
your version of it.” 

* Version! Why. confound it, sir, that’s what I 
haven't got. Wish [ had. I hate to be baffled. I 
hate mysteries of any sert. But Cap Van Dorn’s 
conduct has been and still is the most baffling and 
mysterious thing I've ever had to cope with. That’s 
what riles me so.” ‘The Major puffed angrily and 
silently at his short brierwood pipe for a few seeonds. 

* But what has he done?” Henry White asked, 
resolutely. “That's what I want to get at, and 
what I intend to get at.” 

“Well, you know Briarwood, the Van Dorn 
place, is so tueked in, way back there on Panther 
Bayou, that the very dickens might be to pay without 
anybody being much the wiser for it. It was when 
[ came back all shot to pieces that T found Cap Van 
Dorn’s name was afloat in a rather unpleasant wily. 
People said that while every man that could shoul- 
der a gun had hurried off to the war, Van Dorn 
stayed behind like a skulking hound, and didn’t seem 
to have any interest im life but the crops on Briar- 
wood. But when, at the end of the first year of 
the fight, if got out that he finally enlisted as Amos 
Baker's paid substitute, the racket was pretty lively, 
I can tell you. He was back home in little more 
than eighteen months after he left. Some say he 
deserted. Some say he was taken prisoner and dis- 
charged on taking the oath. Nobody knows when 
he got back nor how. Like a thief in the night, it 
looks like. Very few people ever get to Briarwood, 
but "—the Major looked around cautiously. Amy's 
and Mrs. White's bonneted heads out there nearthe 
calf-pen reassured him; notwithstanding which he 
leaned over and dropped some words cautiously into 
Heury White's ears. “People who have been in 
the neighborhood say there’s something wrong at 
the Briarwood house. The Van Dorns were always 
notoriously hospitable, but this one never allows an 
outsider to sleep under his roof. If he’s compelled 


to give a traveler a night’s lodging, he puts him up 


in the overseer’s house, and you know the size of 
the Briarwood house as well as I do. And that’s 
where the mystery comes in. I don’t approve of 
mysteries or mystifiers, and the consequence is, I've 
felt like having as little to do with this young 
fellow as possible. I never like to hound a man 
down on an uncertainty, and if Amy was out of the 
question [ wouldn't care whether he came here or 
stayed away, for he’s a bright fellow and as enter- 
taining as they make em. But, as matters stand— 
well—”’ 

“ He'didn’t use to be a coward,” said Henry, 
dwelling meditatively on his friend’s strange war 
record. 

“No. He was as plucky as Julius Cesar when 
he was a stripling.” 

“And he doesn’t now carry himself like a man 
burdened with a sense of shame or wrong-doing.” 

“No,” said the Major again, “that’s the most 
confoundedly puzzling part of it. But when he 
must know that there’s no end of unfavorable com- 
ment passing on him, why don’t he come out like a 
man and explain himself ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps he’s not ready to do it yet.” 

“Ready! Yet!” 


** No, sir; and until he does, I, for one, will reserve 
judgment on my friend,” said Henry, loyally and 
lovingly. 
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THE Home. 
ATEKNA. 
A WOMAN’S WAIL. 
By Lucy Wurrrt PALMER. 
| LOOK upon this world with cheerless eyes ; 
"Tis a fair spot, 
So may they say who have the precious gift 
Which I have not. 
Hannah am I, or Rachel, or, perhaps, 
One not so blest. 
A woman with a bleediny, aching heart, 
Crying for rest ; 
Crying in vain for rest from vain desire, 
Consumed with longing, as by scorching fire. 
The washerwoman at her daily toil 
Has more than I. 
Why give to her the precious boon, O Lord, 
And pass me by ? 
Her home is bare, her hands are rough and red ; 
Easy my lot. 
Yet wears her life a beautiful, rich grace 
Which mine knows not. 
For she has children ; love makes labor light : 


And I have none. I envy her to-night. 


Ah, Lord, dear Lord, the bitter, hungry pain 
In my sad heart ! 

Each mother, clasping to her breast her babe, 
Adds to the smart. 

Each bright-haired baby with its winsome smile 
Stabs me anew. 

Each cradle-song but sounds a sad refrain— 
“Why not I, too ?” 

As starving men look out with hungry eyes 

On others’ plenty, so I in this wise. 


Mothers, I pray you, love your sweet gift well ! 
"Tis held from some. 

Sing lullabies with glad and thankful hearts ! 
My lips are dumb. 

Oh, mothers, with your happy, pretty babes, 
Thank God, thank God ! 

And pity me, poor, childless, lonely one, 
Bowed ‘neath his rod, 

Denied the boon I’d give my life to win, 

And envying you, though envy be a sin. 


Hannah and Rachel! Through the ages rings 
Their bitter ery — 

“Oh, give me sons! Oh, give me sons, dear Lord, 
Or else [ die !” 

Sisters are we ; their cry fits to my lips— 
To no avail— 

“Oh, give me sons!” But sons Ie giveth not. 
Empty the wail. 

Hannah had Samuel ; Rachel, Benjamin ; 

I—I have none. ‘The gift I cannot win. 


Where shall I find a comfort to my heart, 
Aching with love, 

Full of the mother-love that broods its young, 
Like the soft dove ? 

In heaven? Nay, but I want an earthly babe, 
Soft, pink, and warm. 

I cannot cuddle cherubs to my breast, 
Guard them from harm. 

Angels are fair, but, ah! my longing wild 

Asks not for angels, but an earthiy child. 


I want a child to whom I may give life, 
Feel it all mine ; 

A child “ to bear, to nurse, to rear, to love” 
Ah, task divine ! 

But vain my want. I’m childless—bitter word ! 
Bitter the thought. 

Like Haman, all my blessings rich and rare 
Seem but as naught. 


Since this one thing is steadfastly denied, 
Oh, what can profit all the world beside ? 


Grant, O Lord! that our varied experiences from 
day to day may prepare us for that higher life 
which impends over us. May we not shrink from 
it. May we labor so that we shall be accepted of 
God at whatever hour this life may end. May we 
not count it dear, nor seek to prolong it, nor dread 
its termination. May we listen for thy call. As 
men wait and watch for the morning through the 
weariness of the hours of the night, so may it be 
given us to long for our rest—to be homesick for 
heaven. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| 
ae FIDELIA VERSUS THE SALOON. 
By W. S. 


ae HAT makes you sigh so, Aunt Fidelia ?” 
said my little friend Elsie Gilbert. 

Elsie had been sitting by my side nearly all the 
morning busily employed in planning a patchwork 
quilt for her doll, though sometimes calling upon 
me for assistance when she could 
pieces fit. Now she was looking up anxiously in 
my face, and I smiled down upon her as I replied : 

“Did I sigh, dear’ I didn’t know it.” 

“You did, Aunt Fidelia—just so!” and Elsie, 
with a very lugubrious expression, put her hand to 
her heart and drew a very long breath, in exact 
imitation of my unconscious action, I do not doubt. 
“Ts it your wumatisin ’’’—with all her precocity 
Elsie still sometimes has a little difficulty in articu- 
lating her r’s. “Is it in your foot ?’—with a sym- 
pathizing glance down at the afflicted member. 
* Sha’n’t I get the liniment and wub it?” 

“No, thank you, dear. [I’m better than usyal 


to-day. I hardly feel the pain at all.” 
“Then it’s whisky and wum—intoxicating 
dwinks,” said Elsie, nodding her little head quite 


confidently. For the very children who are so fond 
of hanging round my chair to talk to me, or hear 
me tell them stories, all know how very strongly I 
feel upon this subject, and that sooner or later the 
conversation is very apt to drift in this direction 
whenever I am the one to take the lead. So that, 
after all, perhaps Elsie had some ground for her con- 
clusions. 

“T sha’n’t never marwy a man that dwinks liquor,” 


continued Miss Seven-year-old, evidently endeavor- 
ing to suit her remarks to my supposed line of 
thought, and speaking with great decision. “I 
truly won’t, Aunt Fidelia.” 

“Nor one that sells liquor, I hope,” said I. 
* That is still worse.” 

“is 

This was apparently a new idea to Elsie. This 
phase of the subject had not been discussed in her 
hearing before. And I was so stupid that I did not 
at first see what delicate ground I was treading 
upon, or why it was that she was looking so very 
suber over it. I had forgotten what a sharp little 
specimen I was talking to. Elsie was not simply 
“such an old-talking child,” as the neighbors all 
called her—living alone with her old grandmother 
she could not well be otherwise—but she was 
thoughtful beyond her years, and very much given 
to drawing shrewd, far-reaching conclusions when 
you least expected it. 

“Uncle Charles sells liquor,” she said at last, 
with a very sorrowful little sigh quite on her own 
account this time. * And I know now what grandma 
meant when she said she ‘ was sorwy to have a son 
of hers in any business where she couldn’t pway for 
his success.’ ”’ 

fortunately. this was no breach of confidence on 
Klsie’s part. I had heard the old lady say as much 
myself, and knew how great a trial it was to her 
that the greater part of her support came, as she 
expressed it, from the wages of iniquity. 

Elsie was stillin deep thought. “ Aunt Fidelia,” 
she inquired, solemnly, “is that the weason gwand- 
ma keeps that beautiful shawl he sent her laid away 
so carefully in a dwawer’ She says she can’t bear 
to wear it.” 

I was at a loss how to answer the child, but she 
seemed unmindful of my silence, so absorbed was 
she in her own train of thought. 

* He sent me my beautiful French doll,” she half 
sobbed at last. * Do you think I ought to send it 
back 7” ‘The little creature’s breast was heaving 
and her lip quivering with the intensity of her 
emotion. “ I don’t believe I'll ever play with it any 
nore. 

* My dear child!” I ejaculated. And for the 
life of me I couldn't say a word more. What was 
there that I could say’ If she had been my own 
child I could have decided the matter quickly 
enough, to be sure. Or, rather, I hardly think there 
would ever have been any chance for such question 
to arise. But | was quite powerless now. I could 
only make some evasive answer, and try to divert 
the current of the child’s thoughts by gradually 
leading the conversation away to less exciting 
topics. But I watched her across the street when 
she left me, with a heavy heart, and I wondered 
what the old grandmother would say when Elsie 
should tell over the whole story, as she was sure to. 

How sorry I did feel for them both: I keep 


feeling sorry every time I think of them. Oh, dear! 


oh, dear! what should I do if I was in their case ? 


not make her 
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It seems to me I should rather starve. But God 
has not put me to the test, and I must not judge for 
others. | 

As for Charles Gilbert, he is a pertect mystery 
tome. Aside from his business he is as nice a man 
as you will often see; amiable and kind in his 
disposition, and such a dutiful son as never was, 
hardly. For years he has been almost the sole 
support and dependence of his widowed mother, and 
latterly of this little orphan niece, for whose educa- 
tion, I understand, he intends to provide most 
amply. He has a lovely wife, I am also told, and 
a fine family of children. Probably he is not 
actually a church member, but he is a regular 
attendant, gives liberally to the support of the Gos- 
pel, and in every benevolent enterprise on foot you 
will always see his name down for a large subscrip- 
tion. Such a big-hearted, open-handed man, every- 
body calls him. ‘ He hasn’t a mean streak about 
him, nor a stingy hair in his head,” I have heard 
his friends say. 

Well, now, does this make his business any bet- 
ter, | wonder! Does the use to which he puts his 
money sanctify the means by which it is gained? 
Is not the gold which he scatters about him so 
bountifully all coined out of the poverty and misery 
and destruction of his fellow-beings ¢ 

He is a wholesale dealer, to be sure, and does not 
come directly in contact with the results of his 
work. He does not follow his great sales to their 
legitimate ending. He does not actually see the 
consequences that ensue. He does not think—that 


is the excuse people make for him, I suppose. But 
he ought to think. Can’t he reason’ Doesn’t he 


know—he can’t help but know—the ruin that will 
be wrought? He is responsible, too, and will be held 
to strict account, I do believe. 

Some years ago I was asked to append my name 
to a petition for the pardon of a man sentenced to 
be hung for the murder of his wife. He had been 
a good, kind husband, ordinarily; he had not the 
least remembrance of the act, which had been com- 
mitted under the influence of the strong drink that left 
him no longer master of himself; and he was over- 
whelmed with horroy and remorse when restored 
to his senses and informed of what he had done. I 
did not see my way quite clear to sign the paper. 
I was not sure that a man should be let off from the 
consequences of a crime because he was in a state 
of intoxication when it was committed. But I was 
ready to do one thing, I said. I would sign a petition 
to hang the man that sold him the liquor. I spoke 
hastily, of course, not really meaning quite so much 
as my words implied, for I doubt if I should ever 
hang anybody if the matter was left to my decision. 
But, after all, I do think that liquor-seller was the 
real murderer; an accessory, at least, and I don’t 
know why the law should not so consider it. Arson 
is punished with severe penalty because lives are 
always in danger of being destroyed, and the per- 
petrator of the crime always runs that risk. The 
liquor-seller runs the same risk, it appears to me. 
He never knows but the last dram he sells the poor 
wretch before he bids him begone will kindle a fire 
in his veins that will end in some horrible tragedy, 
the like of which has become so fearfully common 
among us. I wonder how he dares take up a 
morning paper for fear he will see account of some 
awful deed of which he has been prime mover and 
instigator, and for which he ought really to hold 
himself the most guilty party. Though, to be sure, 
this sort of reasoning is not exactly in his line. If 
the liquor dealer had a conscience, and was capable 
of following a long train of events to their inevitable 
termination, he would not be in the business, that is 
all. He shuts his eyes, and hardens his heart, and 


| deadens his sensibilities, or he could not go ona 


single day. 

And I suppose his family must get to feeling a 
good deal in the same way, else how could they live, 
and dress, and enjoy themselves as they seem to? 
Poor little Elsie and her grandmother are the ex 
ception, not the rule, ’m afraid. 

One of my nieces was telling me once of a little 
incident that took place at her boarding-house in 
New York. The lady that kept the house was so 
pleased that she had let her best rooms to such very 
desirable parties—a widow and her daughter—very 
rich, willing to pay a liberal price, but must have 
everything first class; and various articles of ele- 
gant furniture had already been sent on, a very fine 
piano included. Of course the boarders were ex- 
pecting to see gentility personified, and scanned the 
new-comers quite curiously on their first appear- 
ance at the dinner-table. “Mrs. Connelly ’’ proved 
to be a stoutly built, red-faced dame, dressed 
in the most gorgeous style and carrying herself 
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with an air of the utmost importance. It was only 
necessary that she should open her lips and her 
story was as good as told. As it happened, a gentle- 
man at the table had become acquainted with a case 
of great destitution in a neighboring street, the 
father of the family having suffered long-continued 
sickness, ending at last in death, and it was pro- 
posed to start a subscription for their relief. Almost 
all the boarders were interested and willing to give 
liberally, but Madam Connely sat back in her chair, 
her head raised, her chest swelling as she looked 
around her, and said, in a manner designed to be 
very impressive : 

“There don’t ought to be no poor in this country.” 

There was some truth in the remark, but it did 
not come with any great consistency from the 
widow, as she turned out to be, of one of the most 
notorious liquor-sellers in all the city—a man who 
had been instrumental in causing more poverty and 
wretchedness than almost any ten men that could 
be named. Now she was riding in her carriage, 
and enjoying all the luxuries of life, on the strength 
of it. 

I have said that I wondered how the liquor dealer 
could be so insensible to the misery that he caused, 
or how he could help but feel responsible for crimes 
committed under the influence of liquor that he had 
sold. In point of fact, I wonder how any of us who 
tacitly uphold this accursed business, or are not doing 
all in our power to suppress it, can rest so quietly in 
our beds while all around us are the want and suffer- 
ing and untold horrors in the producing of which 
we may be justly accounted to have some real and 
actual complicity. Does not at least some of the 
fault lie at our own doors’ For our blindness and 
our miserable lukewarmness are we not in danger 
of being brought to judgment? 

Years ago I heard a sermon from the text, 
“ Thou shalt not kill.” The preacher—a stranger 
in our pulpit—gave it out very distinetly and em- 
phatically, at the same time casting a searching 
glance around upon the congregation, and frowning 
down upon us with a judicial air, as if the guilty 
violators of the law were right before him, and all 
he had to do was to sum up the evidence and pro- 
nounce sentence upon us. 

Well, upon this, of course, the most of us opened 
our eyes in surprise. This sixth commandment was 
one with which we—good, inoffensive, chureh-going 
people—had never supposed we had anything to do. 
What likelihood that any of us should turn out 
assassins’ Pistols and dirks and _ bowie-knives 
were not the least in our line. Such a thing as a 
murder had never been heard of among us. What 
did the man mean ? 

He soon let us know what he meant. He was 
terribly in earnest, and to hear him arraign the 
tavern-keeper, and the bar-tender, the respectable 
merchant even—any that * put the bottle to their 
neighbor’s lips,” or dealt out the poisonous draught 
that was liable sooner or later to carry death to its 
victims—to hear him charge all such with the crime 
of murder, and prove it, too, by indisputable facts, 
was enough to make the cold chills run over us. 
But he did not stop there. If there was anybody 
present who was in any way allied with this liquor in- 
terest, or who was too indolent or too weak-minded 
to grapple with it and try to overthrow it—then he 
was equally guilty, and would come into condemna- 
tion with the principal offender. 

I wish I could remember the man’s words, but at 
all events they made a profound impression. | 
know we none of us felt quite innocent. We were all 
a little afraid of blood being found upon our skirts. 
If there had been any actual liquor dealers there. 
I don’t know how they could have stood it. Only, 
as before mentioned, they are so impervious to rea- 
soning, their consciences so seared, their whole 
being so eaten up with the greed of gold, that 
very likely they would not have been in the least 
affected. 

“ But liquor dealers are human,” a friend of mine 
says to me, “ and I’m surprised you dont feel pity 
as well as blame for them. I didn’t know that you 
ever allowed yourself to be illiberal or uncharitable 
to anybody.” 

This remark has rather set me to thinking. For 
certainly it has always been a principle, almost an 
instinct, with me to think the best of people, and 
make allowances and excuses for them whenever it 
was possible. If it wasn’t natural, it was, at all 
events, early taught and instilled into me both by 
precept and example. One little incident of my 
childhood, in particular, emphasized the feeling. 

I could not have been more than eight years old 
when a series of meetings—* protracted meetings ” 
as they were called—was held in an adjoining town. 


A noted revivalist conducted them, all denomina- 
tions were expected to fall in, and a great and won- 
derful work was supposed to be in progress. But 
there was a good deal of excitement, not of the most 
healthy kind, I should judge from my standpoint 
now; a “high pressure” system was inaugurated, 
artificial rules imposed, and all who did not see fit 
to submit to the course of conduct marked out for 
them were unsparingly denounced as opposers to 
religion, and hindrances in the way of souls being 
saved. [I remember so well my mother returning 
from one of these meetings, and the report she gave 
of it to father as she was preparing supper. I see 
her now as she stood erect, in one hand the lid 
which she had just lifted from the steaming kettle, 
in the other holding suspended the fork with which 
she was about to test the potatoes—I hear her say, 
so earnestly and emphatically : 

didn’t like this spirit of denunciation !” 

Of course I had not the least idea what she 
meant. But the big word stuck in my memory, 
and it recurs to me almost always when I have 
given way to a feeling of intolerance, or am tempted 
to “ bring a railing accusation.” 

Well, then, I suppose I must not indulge “a spirit 
of denunciation ” against liquor dealers even. | 
must not let my indignation and wrath be too much 
stirred up against them. If they do work such 
deadly ruin—reducing whole families to beggary 
and misery, destroying both the souls and the 
bodies of their victims—I must not condemn them 
too harshly, or wish any evil to befall them. Oh, 


no! And, really and truly, | have naught against 
them, personally. | would not harm them for the 
world. 


[ remember reading in some Sunday-school book 
the story of a dear little boy kneeling down to say 
his evening prayer. His little heart was overtlow- 
ing with love and good wishes which he could not 
half express. “QO God, bless papa and mamma 
and little sister.” Then, trying to reach out beyond 
the bounds of his little world—** Bless everybody.” 
And, not yet quite satisfied—* Bless the devil, and 
make him good !” 

I fear I have not got quite so far as all that yet. 
Probably the devil is rather past praying for, any- 
way. But I can and do pray for the liquor dealer, 
who does more of the devil’s work, I suppose, than 
any other man upon God's footstool; I ean and do 
beseech the Lord to turn his heart as the rivers of 
water are turned, and give him a better mind, even 
the love that will on no account “ work ill to his 
neighbor,” no matter what may be the apparent 
gain. 


A SUGGESTION FOR OLD BOXES. 
By B.S. 


O mothers and nurses know how much enjoy- 
ment and fun can be had out of different styles 
of boxes that we so often ruthlessly destroy? If 
all the members of the family will save the boxes, 
they will find, some stormy day when children are 
forced to remain indoors, that a trip to the attic 
(where the boxes can be kept) will afford a great 
deal of amusement. The little girls of the family 
will select a good-sized box for a new kind of doll’s 
house, and mamma or nurse can easily teach them 
how to cut cardboard furniture to furnish this little 
house. If it is summer time, make a tiny house 
out of an old cardboard box, and paste on to it 
dried moss, then set it on a shingle and have a 
little gravel path leading up to the door. On one 
side have a bit of looking-glass for a pond, and 
some branches of evergreen boughs for trees. You 
can add whatever else you like, to make it look like 
an old fashioned farmhouse. This simple toy has 
kept little girls happy for whole summers. 

The boys can use the boxes for theaters, Punch 
and Judy, and many different kinds of shows. 

The baby will be amused with an old tin box, 
some beans or pebbles put inside, and the outside 
covered with some bright-colored flannel after 
the cover is firmly fastened. This will make 
a good rattle, and if a string be tied to the box it 
ean be drawn on the floor, or be suspended from the 
chandelier, and swung, if baby is too young to walk. 
All these simple things have been helps to many 
mothers and nurses on rainy days, when the expen- 
sive toys of the nursery have grown old and the 
little children are longing for something new. 

When you go away from home for the summer, 
put some boxes and bright-colored papers and 
cloths into your trunk ; you will find them useful 
and very acceptable when the children cannot 
have their own nursery or the toys it contains.— 


| Woman. 
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THE GEM OF GREAT VALUE. 
HE utmost care on the part of the housewife is 
the price paid for the health of the family. 
We have all heard the story of the father of the 
German bride who gave his daughter a golden eas- 
ket, with the injunction not to pass it to any other 
hands, for it held a charm which, in her keeping, 
would be of inestimable value to her as the mis- 
tress of a house. Not only was she to have the 
entire care of it, but she was to take it every morn- 
ing to the cellar, the kitchen, and the stable, and to 
remain with it in each place for three minutes. 
After the lapse of three years the father was to 
send the key, that the secret of the talisman might 
be discovered. Directions were followed, the key 
sent, and the easket opened, when it was found to 
contain an old parchment upon which was written : 
“The eye of the mistress is worth a hundred pairs 
of servants’ hands.” The wise father knew that a 
practice of inspection followed faithfully for a period 
of three years, with such results as we may reason- 
ably believe followed, would be perpetuated—that 
the casket and hidden charm would have aecom- 
plished their mission. 
Into the hands of every housewife is committed 
a casket far more precious than the results of any 
jeweler’s skill. Unseen thieves are continually 
lurking about that threaten its safety, never so 
numerous as at this seasonof the year. The casket 
is the health of the family; the dangers that threaten 
it, disease. Its preservation depends on watehful- 
ness born of love. 


PICKED UP. 


HE most valuable goods, it is said, are done up 
in the smallest parcels ; so sometimes the most 
helpful suggestions are in the fewest words. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs have been picked up from various 
sources, and are offered as a nosegay from an old- 
fashioned garden : 

A man must 
happy- 

Salt fish of any kind is quickest and best freshed 
by soaking in sour milk. 

Fish may be sealed much easier by dipping into 
boiling water about a minute. 

In watering plants, put a teaspoonful of ammonia 
into the water once a week. 

Ripe tomatoes will remove ink stains from white 
cloth, and also from the hands. 

A teaspoonful of turpentine boiled with white 
clothes will aid the whitening process. 

Boiled starch is much improved by the addition 
of a little salt or dissolved gum-arabic. 

Windows should be opened at both top and bot- 
tom in order to procure proper ventilation. 

To attempt hard work or close study within an 
hour after eating invites derangements of the di- 
gestive organs. 

Because the air is imvisible it is no reason why 
pure air is not as essential to good health as are 
wholesome food and drink. 

So-called unhealthful occupations can be made 
less so by properly understanding and _ practicing 
the laws of breathing. 

Sedentary employments are less favorable to 
health than active ones, but a good posture ean do 
much to help in this matter. 

Clear boiling water will remove tea stains and 
many fruit stains. Place a bowl under the fabrie 
where the stain is, and pour the boiling water 
through. 

A masseuse, who had seen considerable service 
in wealthy families, was heard to say that in many 
years she had administered massage to only one 
woman whose ribs were not displaced by corset 
wearing. 

Coal oil will soften boots or shoes that have been 
hardened by water, and render them as pliable as 
new. It will also remove stains from varnished 
furniture. Rain water and soda will remove ma- 
chine grease from washable fabrics. 

Beeswax and salt will make rusty flat-irons as 
clean and smooth as glass. ‘Tie a lump of wax in 
a rag and keep it for the purpose. When the irons 
are hot, rub first with a wax rag, and then seour 
them on a paper or cloth sprinkled with salt. 

Wash all marble daily with ammonia and water 
in place of soap-suds. 

The flesh of fresh fish should be firm, the gills 
should be light red, and the seales silvery. 

Young veal may be told by the bone in the eutlet. 
If it is very small the veal is not good. 

A wineglass of strong borax water in a pint of 
raw starch will make collars and cuffs stiff and 


glossy. 


ask leave of his stomach to be 
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PERLEY HEATH. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
IV. 

HE man on the bench drew himsclf up to a 
sitting posture slowly, stretched his legs lazily, 
and yawned. By the time that Hill, the proprietor, 
had the dog-eart and ponies ready, and obsequiously 
stood in the doorway with the benignant smile that 
his countenance assumed when well-paying custom- 
ers were departing, Jim was on his feet, and_ stroll- 

ing to the curbstone to idly watch the departure. 

“Tumble in. Dick,” said the boy they called 
Clare, with a noisy laugh. 

.“ Get in yourself,” said the other, with a push. 
T’ll handle the beasts.” 

“Indeed, and you'll not,” cried a third boy, 
pushing in between. ‘“ When Les is off the hooks, 
I take the ribbons.” 

* Let’s see you get them,” exclaimed Dick, seiz- 
ing the articles in question and springing to the 
driver’s seat. ‘ Now, then, tumble Les in back 
there, and we're off.” 

Thereupon ensued remonstrances of the roughest 
sort from the defrauded group, the proprietor 
blandly smiling through it all, and looking the other 
way when there was any necessity for lis inter- 
ference. 

* You look as if you wanted a little help there,” 
drawled Jim, coming up; “one of you would ride 
better lying down crosswise—here, let me give him 
a hoist.” 

Leslie, just in the condition when he was willing 
to be assisted, so that he might get his feet as high 
as his head, yielded to the long arms, and was soon 
placed in a position where at least, if there was no 
comfort for him, there was safety for the beasts. 
Jim was so near to the face that he could have 
sworn in any court of justice on earth as to the 
length and breadth and particular location of the 
mole on the boy’s cheek, besides several details of 
features and expression. 

“ He’s fixed all right,” said Jim, straightening him- 
self. Want any other help?” drawing so near 
that he could possess himself of the countenances 
of each. 

“Thanks, no, I guess not,” said Dick, throwing 
him a nickel. “ Now, jump in, Clare, if you're 
coming. 

The dark face of the man flushed angrily, then 
he said, suddenly, ** Oh, thank you, thank you,” and 
he stooped and picked up the money. Crack ! went 
the whip, with a burst of * We won't go home till 
morning,” the ponies dashed off, leaving nothing 
but their rollicking song to float back to them on 
the wind. 

“Are those Dr. Smith's boys?” asked a_ by- 
stander, sauntering up to the genial proprietor, still 
smiling in the doorway. 

* Yes,” he said. 

“ Fine school for young men, now,” remarked the 
other. sarcastically. 


* Oh. these are the liveliest of the lot,’ said mine | 


host. * The Doctor can’t help it—rich chaps, and 
their fathers give ‘em plenty of money and no 
questions asked how it is spent. They're good 
enough lads, as far as I know ; never did any dam- 
age around my place.” The proprietor, bound not 
to tell tales out of school, looked his questioner 
steadily in the eye, and comfortably jingled his 
newly earned coins in his pockets. 

“Qf course not,” assented the other, a quict, 
middle-aged man of somewhat slow address; * but 
boys weren't brought up in that way when you and 
I were young.” 

“ Everything has changed from those times,” 
said the landlord, sententiously ; ‘fathers was 
different, for one thing. Now that Leslie, the one 
who was helped on to the back seat, owns the 
turnout; father insists that he shall have it at 
school, physician recommends it, and all that, and 
he goes tearing over the country with a lot of boys 
as many times a week as the old Doctor will give 
him a permit. Lucky I take him in here, or he'd 
cet into a worse place,” he added, in a benevolent 
way. 

* Of course, of course,” said the quiet man, who 
seemed determined to make himself an agreeable 
companion. * Well, I'm sorry for the Doctor. 
How far is the school from town 7” 

“ Oh, a matter of three miles,” said the landlord. 
‘Doctor put it out there so as to keep the boys 


wander 
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out of temptation, and it’s a great card to parents 
and guardians. Looks well on advertisements ; 
‘combining all the advantages of a quiet country 
life with the intellectooal privileges of a town ’— 
Jupiter! J can say it ’most through, and it’s long- 
winded enough. It’s a pretty spot; lies right off 
here.” He stepped down from the doorway to the 
stranger's level, and pointed to a hill beyond. “ It’s 
just under the brow of that slope. On a clear day 
you can see the observatory the Doctor built last 
year Got friends there *” he suddenly asked. 

“No; no interest whatever in the place,” said the 
quiet man; ‘only that of a stranger who, passing 
through your town, whiles away the time asking 
questions about its principal institutions.” 

“Well, the school is, I s’pose, the finest in the 
country,” said the landlord, with an air of pride, 
“and, as I said, the old Doctor ain't to blame 
because, with a hundred boys, he don’t make every 
one walk Spanish; ‘specially when the fathers are 
against him.” 

His eye at this moment catching sight of Jim, he 
cried out roughly, “ Here, you, be off now; you've 
hung around here long enough.” 

“ All right,” said Jim, striding off in the direc- 
tion indicated by the landlord as the school site, and 
soon leaving the public-house considerably im the 
distance. 

For the first mile he did not allow himself to 
think of his tired condition ; then he threw himself 
down upon the roadside, not daring to go to sleep 
for fear he should not wake up in time, but rolling 
about on the cool grass to ease his aching joints and 
blistered feet. A gay party in a coach-and-four, 
out for an evening drive, came bowling fast. 

* Oh, do look at that horrid tramp !” eried a merry 
young voice. “ Fancy meeting him when we are 
driving alone !” 

“ Hush, Emily !” said an older voice. 

“ Much obliged,” said Jim, raising his head and 
looking after them. ‘ I don’t know but I'd as lief 
tramp it as to do nothing, like you,” and he got up, 
shook his long legs, and started off again. 

Notwithstanding his tired condition, he was gayer 
than ever before, and was astonished to find that he 
had so many of the feelings of the boy still remain- 
ing. 

It was nine o'clock before he stood within a 
stone’s throw of the school buildings, and stopped a 
bit to rest under the shadow of a tree. Letting his 
gaze fall on the large architecturai pile that was the 
pride of the town, he saw leaping out in fitful flashes 
a bright red light from a small shed at the corner 
of the court. At the same instant that he dis- 
covered it, the cry of “ Fire, fire!” echoed and 
re-echoed from a dozen throats like the ery of one 
man, and before he could move he was seized and 
hauled off his feet by angry hands that dragged 
him up to the front veranda. 

‘‘Here’s the villain—an old tramp !” “ Caught in 
the act!’ and a lot more of like import greeted 
him. 

Jim shook himself like a caged lion, but it was 
impossible to get free. His two captors, stalwart fel- 
lows, under-gardeners, held to him manfully, although 
they were wild to join in the excitement of putting 
out the fire. 

It was only a few moments, and nothing remained 
of the conflagration but a charred collection of 
timbers and a deal of water flooding the vicinity. 
It was now the time for the Doctor’s spectacles to 
be brought to bear upon the wretch who had 
wrought the mischief, which he did in his sternest 
fashion. 

* And what have you got to say for yourself, my 
fine fellow 7” he asked, sharply. 

* Now, see here,” cried Jim, fixing his black eyes 
on him steadily, “ you are too sensible a man to 
b'lieve such a ecock-and-bull story as that I set fire 
to your old shed. Why, I’ve only just come.” 

‘Cease your bantering,” cried the Doetor, sternly; 
“it is not the proper time to be facetious when you 
are faced with a charge of crime. Yes, caught in 
the very act.” 

“Caught in the very—thunderation!” cried 
Jim, losing his head. ‘* Call Ray Heath, somebody, 
and end this fool’s play.” 

Ray Heath! The Doctor adjusted his spectacles, 
and looked a little more closely at his prisoner. 
He did not appear to belong to the tramp genus, it 
is true, but to a class of country folk who seldom 
from home. It was possible there was 
some mistake as to his being the miscreant, after 
all. His acquaintanceship with young Heath almost 
proved that, and the good man commanded that 
Ray should be immediately summoned. 

* Well, if the skies should fall, I couldn't be more 


surprised,” cried the boy, bounding in, hot and ex- 
cited, from the fire episode, where the other boys 
were now reveling among the ruins, and talking it 
all over. “ Hulloa,Jim !” He gave him his hand in 
good fellowship. It was royal to see any one in 
the least connected with dear old Cherryfield. 
“How's mother and Perley, and good Miss Pa- 
mela ?”’ | 

“Up and a-coming, all of ’em,” said Jim, every 
feature aglow at his cordial reception. ‘ Would 
have sent you word if they’d known I was coming 
here.” 

“Ray,” broke in the Doctor upon the stream of 
inquiries the boy was launching, “do you know 
anything of this man that would lead you to suppose 
him to be guilty of setting fire to my outbuilding ?”’ 

“He?” cried Ray. Then he burst out into a 
hearty laugh. “ He wouldn’t do it any sooner than I. 
Why, I’ve known him all my life, Doctor Smith ; 
he’s jolly and good-natured, and never was known to 
do a bit of mischief in his life.”’ 

Jim winced at that, not being able to look in the 
face of his stanch defender, nor indeed at anybody 
for that matter. “ That is sufficient,” said the Doe- 
tor, ** for—”’ 

“ Hoh—hoh *” cried several lads, rushing up the 
steps hauling along a small black boy, “ here’s a 
pretty state of things! Jeff is the fire-bug.”’ 

“JT ain’t a fi-bug,” exclaimed the black boy, who 
had the honor of blacking the boots of the establish- 
ment. “ Lemme be; I'll tell the Doctor how it was. 
Lemme be,” he roared. 

“He took a kerosene lamp in there,” cried one 
of the boys. 

“ An’ it busted,” shouted Jeff, wildly.“ Dat ain’t 
my fault. Don’t whip—oh, don’t, mas’r—” 

In the mélée Jim took occasion to say aside to 
Ray, “Take me up to your bunk; I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“ Yes,” said the Doctor, when Ray made the re- 
quest. It was necessary to make the amende hon- 
orable to the countryman, andthe permission was 
cordially given. 

Jim stumbled heavily along the corridor and 
into Ray’s room, looking around, when in safely, on 
all sides with a cautious air. 

“Sure there ain’t any peepers here ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes ; everybody is downstairs, crazy about the 
fire. What is it’ Anything wrong in Cherry- 
field?” Ray was getting nervous over Jim’s man- 
ner, which he remembered as always careless in the 
extreme. 

“Everything in Cherryfield going on just the 
same as usual,’ cried Jim, instantly. “ Never you 
fear about them. It’s you that’s in danger, and 
I’ve come to warn you.” 

“Me?” cried Ray, in amazement. 
haven’t an enemy in the world, Jim.”’ 

Haven't? Well, now, there’s them that p T’aps 
don’t let you see it, but all the same are plotting 
against you like a—well, like a spider spinning her 
web for flies. Look out you don’t get your toes 
caught, that’s all I say.” 

“Sit down, Jim,” cried Ray, rolling up a chair, 
‘‘and tell me all about it.” 

Jim planted himself in the easy chair, and then, 
not knowing what to do with his feet, stuck them 
out straight before him. Not liking their looks, he 
pulled them in again. “I'm afraid I'll dirty your 
carpet,’ he said. ‘Thunder, but you’re fine here !”’ 

“Yes, the Doctor keeps us pretty nice,” said 
Ray. ‘ Well, what’s your news ?” 

“You've got a boy here named Clare?” asked 
Jim, leaning forward, his hands on his knees. 

“ Yes,” said Ray, wonderingly. 

“ And Dick—and Leslie ?” continued Jim. 

“ Yes,” said Ray again. 

* There were two more in the crowd; didn’t get 
their names, but I could identify ‘em in any court,” 
said Jim, decidedly. ‘Hem! well, I met ’em over 
to the tavern back here a piece.” 

“ Hill’s Hotel,” said Ray. 

“T d’no the man’s name,” said Jim: “ big, fat 
fellow, with black hair, but ‘twas the hotel fast 
enough.” 

“ Yes, yes ; well, go on,” said Ray, impatiently. 

“These chaps were in a room most convenient 
tome,’ wentonJim. “ Fact is, I heard every word, 
and saw more’n I wanted to; bottles, cards, and 
such things.” 

Ray's eyes opened to their widest. 
made a mistake in the boys, Jim !” 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. ‘ You bet I hain't. 
I'll tell you my story, and then you let me see the 
boys, and I'll identify ‘em.”’- 

“ All right,” agreed Ray. “We have evening 


prayers at nine usually ; to-night, on account of the 
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“ You've 
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fire, they’re later. I'll take you by the school- 
room, and you can look in and see if you can recog- 
nize the boys.” 

“T'll pick out the fellows,” said Jim, confidently, 
“if the boys by those names are in the house.” 

“Why, they were here ten minutes ago,” cried 
Ray. “I met them running through the hall. 
You’ve made a mistake, Jim, this time.” 

“ All right,” said Jim, good-naturedly ; “ you have 
it your way, and I'll have it mine. Well, these 
chaps laid a snug little trap for you to tumble into, 
and—” 

“For me?” cried Ray in astonishment. 

“ Your name's Ray Heath, ain’t it?” asked Jim, 
coolly, and, pulling out his knife, he began to trim 
his thumb-nail, for want of something better to 
whittle. “Ray Heath is the fellow they're after. 
You’re ahead of Clare in some class, I take it?” 
He stopped to regard the boy closely. 

“Yes,l am. But what of that ?” 

“Hem! Well, he don’tlike it, and he’s going to 
get you so that you don’t do the same thing any 
more. ‘That's all.” 

“ Now, I never will believe that in all this world,” 
cried Ray, springing out of his chair. “ He’s a capital 
fellow,” and he began to walk the floor excitedly. 

“Perhaps he is ; and I hate to disturb your trust 
in him awfully,” said Jim, flinging one long leg 
over the other, and swinging it, ** but I've got to, to 
save you, so’s your ma and Perley ‘ll be glad [ put 
a flea in your ear.” 

“You're all right, Jim,” said Ray, turning sud- 
denly, and extending his hand, “only I hate to 
have such a thoughtspoken. I'd rather you pointed 
a pistol at my head.” 

“T’m going to get out all I know as soon as I 
can, and have it over with,” declared Jim, bring- 
ing both feet squarely to the floor. “It’s a mean- 
smelling job to have to speak against another. So 
here goes. Clare wasn’t any worse than the others. 
They all planned to take you in Leslie’s dog-cart 
to-morrow afternoon about five o’clock if the Doctor 
would let them, stop at the tavern, where they were 
going to treat you, and then, after you had fallen 
asleep, not being accustomed to such refreshments, 
they were going to give you the slip, either to be 
found at the tavern, or to tramp it back to school 
as you best could. Either way you'd be disgraced.” 

Jim leaned back in his chair, and looked at the 
boy to see how he took it. 

Every drop of blood in Ray’s face deserted it, to 
rush back again in a crimson flood. His eyes 
flamed, and for a moment he could not speak. 
“Thank you,” he said, when he found his tongue. 
“ Now come down to the school-room.” 

Jim got out of his chair and followed him, the 
two soon standing by the door of the long room, 
and carefully scanning the fifty or more occupants. 
The Doctor had not yet come in, so they had suffi- 
cient time. ‘“There’s one,” whispered Jim, not 
daring to point, ‘‘ over in the middle row, the nighest 
to the window. That's Clare.” 

It was. Ray caught his breath, and turned quite 
pale. 

“And Dick and Leslie are two seats back,” said Jim. 

Right again. 

“ And the other two fellows whose names I didn’t 
get are over the other side of the room. One sits 
in that arch by the window, and the other, with red 
hair, is back of him, just whispering to him now—”’ 

“Richard Fellows and Tom Bisbee,” said Ray, 
slowly. “They generally go driving with Leslie. 
Come, Jim.” 

He pulled him off to a quiet corner. | 

“‘ Now, not one word of all this goes out of your 
lips,”’ he said, distinctly. Understand, Jim.” 

“T thought maybe you'd rather I told the old 
man,”’ suggested Jim, nodding toward the door 
where the reverend Principal was slowly approach- 
ing. “ You'd be safer—”’ 

“T can take care of myself, now I've got the 
hint,” said Ray. ‘“ No, I won’t have them exposed. 
Thank you, Jim ; you're as good as gold. Now go 
home, and remember that you've done me a great 
service.” 

“I’m not going to Cherryfield,” said Jim, as 
coolly as if journeys were an every~lay occurrence 
to him. “I’m ona tour around the world. Was 
just passing through Hammersmith when [ heard 
this about you, and I concluded to stop a little and 
tell you how the land lay.” 

“ On a tour around the world !” repeated Ray, 
in amazement. ‘“ What do you mean?” 

“ Just what I said. I’ve concluded Cherryfield 
isn’t just the place for my talents, so I struck out 
from there early this morning. In plain English. 
I think I'll go to sea, and earn my living.” 


Ray thrust his hands into his empty pockets, 
turning them each out in dismay. “Oh, Jim,” he 
said, * it is so dreadful to be poor ! 
to bless myself with. How I long to show you my 
friendship !” 

“T guess I know it,” said Jim, giving his eyes a 
brush, and then pretending he didn’t doit. *“ Well, 
I must be going, Take care of yourself.” 

Stay. 
night,” eried Ray, preparing to bound off. 

“No, you won't, either,” declared Jim, catching 
his arm. “I don’t want to, anyway. Besides, those 
fellows will know I’ve been peeping. They hain't 
seen me here yet. You just keep still and let me 
go easy.” 

Ray could not but acknowledge the wisdom of 
this, and Jim went on. 

* How far is Clydeport ?”’ he asked, suddenly. 

“About ten miles,” said Ray. “That's where 
Aunt Crayford lives, you know.” 

“Tn which direction 7” 

“South from here. You follow the road; it’s a 
good one, they tell me, and you can’t miss the town. 
I never was there myself ; she forgot to invite me,” 
he brought up with a laugh. 

“I'm going to call on her,” said Jim. 
I'll stay to dinner, if she urges hard. 
by, and take care of yourself,” he repeated. 

Ray laughed at the nonsense, shook hands warmly, 


particle cut. from the main body will float away and 


jive by itself, fasten to some hard substance, and 


I haven't a sou | 


I shall ask Dr. Smith to keep you all | 
curious workings ; 


build up a frame, so that in three or four years it 
will be worth the attention of the sponge-diver who 
captures it. But the diver puts an end to all this 
quiet life under water, for he plunges from his boat 
to grasp from their fastenings these curious forms 
which were once supposed to be plants.. Very little 
life they have, yet all the more wonderful in its 
but only the dry bones, you may 


say, are served to us when we buy sponges. 


= Maybe | 
Well, good- | 


saw a little yellow sponge like a cup; 


and hurried in to prayers, while Jim struck out into | 


the dark road. 
“ Here's for the old lady,” he said. 


A TALK ABOUT WET THINGS. 


By Henry Dover. 


a“ HERE do you suppose they came from ?” 

asked the children, as they sat squeezing 
the little soft masses of sponge, and watching them 
swell out again. 

“They do not grow on bushes, in the earth, nor 
even in swamps,” said mamma; “for they come 
from the bottom of the warm sea. 
of the sponge is spent under the waters, and not till 
they are taken from their native spots and have the 
living part pressed out of them are they ever dried, 
or of any use to man. 


* And now,” said mamma, in conclusion, “ T have 
not told you the half about this strange family and 
its habits; but my part is done for the present, and 
it is now time for yours. Use the clean slates in 
telling me what you have learned, which will be 
much better than trying to write poetry.” 

The two sorrowful ones were very interested ones 
just now, and there were commenced two composi- 
tions which quite oceupied the remainder of the 
wet afternoon. 

It took some time and seerecy, with many eras- 
ings and corrections, before their efforts were at an 
end; but at last Marion laid aside her slate with a 
most satistiel manner, and upon it were written 
these words : 

“Sponges grow in the sea; they are not made in 
the drug stores, where we can buy them. Once | 
and onee, at 
the seashore, I fouhd a little one on the beach after 
a storm; but it was brown and long, with three or 
four branches, and the big end was fastened to a 
broken she'll. They are not plants, but they are 
the strangest things [| ever heard of in all my life. 
lf | Were an animal, as they are, and lived under 
the water, | would rather be a gold-fish, and swim 
around, instead of bobbing back and forth when 
the water moved, ‘way down at the bottom of it; 
only | might not like the sharks and whales. 

“ But sponges are useful, and pretty, too, and they 
last a great deal longer than gold-tish do. 

“Tf any little animal bites them they cannot bite 


back to frighten it away, but there are little stony 


All the lifetime | 


“Suppose we visit them in their homes, and | 


travel among their thickly settled villages; but to 
do so we shall have to forego our breathing for a 
while? and swim with the fishes, under the waves. 
Down into the blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea 
or of the Gulf of Mexico we might explore among 
all the curious finny creatures, with seales of silver, 
gold, or of darker hues, till we reach the ragged 
rocks or the large cast-off shells lying along the 
bottom. Plants of green and red stretch their 
leathery forms on either hand, and there are great 
coral branches to be seen, in pink or white. 

“ Like them, the sponges do not swim about, but 
tightly cling to some rock or bit of shell, and 
spend their days without a thought of what is 
beyond this depth of salt water. Their shapes are 


as different. too, as those of the coral. for some are | 


branched like odd trees, and others are round and 
thick; some are as fine and silky as velvet, while 
many are coarse and brown. But if the skeleton, 
the frame which supports the body, is so soft and 


light, shall we find flesh in the living animal? 


“No, it is nothing heavier than slime resting 


through and upon all this network of fine fibers, yet 
putting out arms smaller than a hair by which it 


pumps the water through these little holes, to feed 
upon, to breathe and to grow by. Ben should 
come in just now and give us another line from the 
Ancient Mariner :” 
“*« Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.’ 

“ But the sponge does not mind the salt as we 
would, for it gets its food and drink and breath 
from what would choke us. With its food, too, 
come swimming along larger creatures of more 
solid form, that would gladly feed upon the sponge— 
that is, upon its jelly-like body; but this velvety 
framework is by no means a tender morsel, and 
there are little barbs or points of flint which it can 
use to guard itself from those animals which would 
devour it. They are so small we would need a 
microscope to see them, when they would be found 
as wonderful and various in shape as the crystals 
of snow viewed in the same way. Sandy par- 
ticles make some large sponges gritty; but the 
closely woven ones, like plush, are free from such 
things; the fine network protects it from the ani- 
mals that would do it harm. 

“ Little new sponges are born from eggs; ani, 


like the other members of the slime family, a 


points in some of them, of different shapes, so that 
they will not get eaten up. 

“Tam glad that I know more about them new. 
and shall think about it very often when T wash my 
slate.” 

“Oh, Mabel! let us copy them on nice paper and 
show them to papa,” said Marion. 

* Just the thing!” replied Mabel. 
I have written : 

“ My sponge has traveled a great deal farther 
than [ have, for it came from some warmer country, 
and from under the water. I shall not let it get all 
black and dried up small any more, but shall keep 
it fresh and puffy, as it used to be when it was alive. 
There are holes all through it, and this is the way 
it was fed: it pumped the water through these 
holes, and then took up its food from it and grew 
larger and larger, just as a baby does on milk. I 
would like to see one alive; but they must be as 
slippery as @ jelly-fish, for that is just about the 
kind of body they must have. It seems too bad 
that they do not have eyes to see all those strange 
things where they live ; but if they did, perhaps they 
would be afraid. 

“ Here is a new riddle: What skeleton drinks all 
that it ean, every time it has a chanee’ The 
answer is: A sponge.” 


“ Here is what 


TRUE SUCCESS. 


T is doubtful if tableaux and charades have ever 
been arranged yet without more or less heartburn- 
ings and more or less ill-feeling; and in every place 
there has been the same cause—no one willing’ to 
take the minor parts, or resenting not having been 
chosen to fill the most prominent parts. Many 
times these petty reasons have broken up what 
otherwise might have been helpful friendships. 
There is in London, England, an amateur dra- 
matic society called “The Mummers.” They re- 
cently decided to play a farce in which was a very 
unimportant part—that of a young girl who was to 
introduce a young gentleman, and come on the stage 
in the last act with a dog in her arms. ‘There was 
not a member of the society who was willing to take 
the part. It became very serious ; the part must be 
taken by some one. At this erisis the daughter of 
the famous actress, Ellen Terry, said: * 1 know my 
mother will take it.” And she did. The greatest 
actress of our lay took the part that no amateur 
would take, and did her part so well that all the 
others were forgotten. Not what we do, but how 


we do it, is the test of our ability. 


| 
| 
‘ 
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Sunpay AFTERNOON. 


‘I WILL ARISE AND GO TO MY 
FATHER.” 


° | CANNOT lie here any longer on the earth, 
In this sad land of barrenness and dearth ; 
For husks I have exchanged the bread I ate at home. 
In pleasant lands I thought that I should roam ; 
And here I am, cold, weary, famished, lone, 
No one to help me, none to heed my moan. 
I’ve wasted all [ had. 
I will arise, and to my Father go, 
And tell him I have sinned.” 


Not now ; not in these ragged garments that you wear, 
This filth and wretchedness ; not as you are! 

You would not find admittance at the door ; the gate 
Would sure be closed upon you ; you must wait.” 


I cannot wait, for I shall die of cold. 

I cannot buy new garments ; I’ve no gold. 
I’ve wasted all I had. 

I will arise, and to my Father go, 
And tell him I have sinned.” 


But you’re not strong enough to reach your Father’s 
door ; 

Your limbs are weak ; you'll falter long before 

Yon see his face ; your strength and will are well- 
nigh gone. 

Wait till you rise above this state forlorn.” 


I cannot wait ; how can I hope to gain 
New power by living on in all this pain ? 
I’ve wasted all I had. 

I will arise, and to my Father go, 
And tell him I have sinned. 


I must go home, although I am not fit to go ; 
I must go home with all my sin and woe. 
My Father knows how sorrowful I am, and he 
Is sure to help me in my misery. 
I long to feel his arm around me pressed ; 
I want to lie down in his arms and rest. 
I’ve wasted all [ had. 
I will arise, and to my Father go, 
And tell him I have sinned.” 
FORGIVEN WHILE YET FAR OFF, 
Forgiven while yet far off! before he’d come 
Near to the door of his deserted home ; 
Before he had his full confession made, 
While he was still in all his rags arrayed ; 
Just as he was, unclean, repulsive, vile, 
His Father greets him with a pardoning smile, 
And clasps him to his arms ! 


Forgiven while yet far off ! before he’d time, 
By any deeds, to expiate his crime ; 
While yet the crimson stain was on his brow, 
While shame was written on his cheek—e’en now 
Forgiveness comes, with words of love and cheer, 
Dispelling every thought of dread and fear 

That rests upon him for his sin. 


Forgiven while yet far off! And can it be 

That the same pardoning grace extends to me ? 

And will my Father come to meet me here, 

Where I stand trembling with repentant fear ? 

And will he lay his hand upon my head, 

And on my soul his love and mercy shed, 
Forgiving all my direful sin ? 


Forgiven while yet far off! Oh, blessed thought ! 
That the dear Father in his merey sought 

For me, while I was yet so far away, 

From peace and home and God so far astray : 

And poured the oil of healing on my breast, 
Giving me quietness and holy rest 


From all my lifelong sin. 
—[Selected. 


PRIVATE PRAYER.’ 
By THE Rev. Canon Westcorr, D.D. 

‘** All things whatsoever ye pray and seek for, believe that 
ye have received them, and ye shall have them.’’— Mark 
xi., 24. 

E have considered the end and the motive of 
the Christian life as helps to our progress. 
The end is likeness to God, which must leave in 


those who have advanced furthest the deepest sense 
that they have not yet attained ; the motive is the 
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love of Christ which follows us through our failures, 
and stirs us in spite of the past to fresh efforts of 
self-forgetful labor. The aim and the motive reach 
to every circumstance, and claim every power of 
life; they enable us to see how all created things 
may become instruments through which God can be 
known and served ; they disclose to us the immeas- 
urable importance of the work of every man, by 
showing its connection with the fulfillment of the 
one <livine counsel wrought out in time. 

Such far-reaching thoughts cannot be mastered 
without serious effort. They need to be brought 
home to us by forces from without and from within, 
by energy of action and gifts of grace on the one 
side, by communings with God and _ self-question- 
ings onthe other; by conduct, that is, and by sacra- 
ments, by private prayer and by meditation. It 
is, then, of these two last that I still wish to speak. 

Private prayer and meditation seem to me at 
present to be in special danger of being overlooked 
or misunderstood, and yet to be at the same time of 
paramount importance. ‘There is among us, even 
in sacred things, a restlessness of much serving, a 
distraction of external excitements, a publicity of 
display, which threaten to overwhelm the more 
silent and hidden duties of religion. We live too 
much, as it were, in busy thoroughfares, and private 
prayer and meditation take us back to the lonely 
sanctuary of the soul. Both meet effectively that 
“tyranny of sense and outward things” which is 
perilous to spiritual freedom ; both emphasize and 
hallow the obligations of our personal responsibil- 
ity ; both prepare us to receive more and more of 
the fullness of Christ, and to embody in action the 
teaching which his spirit has revealed to us. 

What, then, we ask this afternoon, is the nature 
of private prayer’ What rules can be suggested 
for its guidance? What blessings flow from it? 

What is the nature of private prayer? The text, 
as I have read it, throws great light upon the ques- 
tion. “ All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe ’’—not that ye receive them, but “that ye 
have received them,” or, still more closely, “ that 
ye received them, and ye shall have them.” The 
answer to the prayer is thus declared to be coinci- 
dent with the prayer itself. The petition is granted 
at the very moment when it is framed; the blessing 
for which we look does not follow at some distant 


time through any outward events, but is given at 


once, when, with absolute, childlike trust, we lay the 
thoughts of our hearts open before our Rather. 
Prayer, in a word, is the conscious and glad accept- 
ance of God’s will for us when we have first en- 
deavored to estimate our own needs. 

This conception of prayer is of vital moment in 
determining our relation to God. Prayer is not a 
restless importunity, by which we press what we 
deem to be our personal interests upon some inat- 
tentive or uninformed potentate, and * think to be 
heard for our much speaking.” Prayer is not the 
self-centered, if not selfish, request for personal 
advancement or transitory gifts urged upon a God 
whom we claim to know, without regard to the 
wants or circumstances of others. Prayer is not 
the confident and unreserved obtrusion of our own 
judgment upon the attention of one who requires 
counsel in adjusting the conflicting claims of his 
subjects. Prayer is not the endeavor to secure by 
the general expression of devotion some change in 
the divine will, so that our will shall, as it were, 
correct his will for us. Prayer is far different 
from all this. Prayer is in its purest form the echo 
of Christ’s voice in the believer's heart, the voice of 
affectionate self-surrender and not of self-seeking. 
“Tf ye abide in me,” Christ said on the eve of the 
Passion, “and my words abide in you, ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” The disci- 
ples, that is, make the Master’s words their own. 
As he speaks, even so they speak according to their 
power; they grasp some fragment of his teaching 
for their own lives, and fashion it into a supplica- 
tion, and this supplication is necessarily heard. We 
know ourselves what the saying means. There is 
not one of us, I fancy, who has not heard that voice 
moving or restraining him. Swi'itly, we know not 
whence, there rises within us some thought which 
we are constrained to make our own, and bring 
before God. We have heard the voice of Christ, 
and we have obeyed it. At another time, when our 
natural impulse is to shape some petition, a strange 
power holds us back, and we cannot plead as we 
would. Again, we have heard the voice of Christ, 
and we have obeyed it. 

Prayer, to express the truth somewhat differently, 
is the active realization of fellowship with God in 
Christ. “I have chosen you,” Christ said to the 
disciples, “that whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 


in my name he may give it you.” Here is the con- 
dition. Christ’s call inspires us with courage; 
his coming has laid open to us the way to the 
divine presence ; his revelation, all that is included 
in his name, is the rule of our requests. In this 
sense Christian prayer is offered as no other prayer 
is offered, to the Father in the name of the Son. It 
is the child’s address to Him whom he was born to 
love, made possible and purified by the Incarna- 
tion. 

Prayer, therefore, the truest and most effectual 
prayer, is often inarticulate. ‘“* We know not how 
to pray as we ought.” Silent, calm, expectant, the 
soul lays itself in the light of God in temptation 
and in sorrow and in joy. But “ the Spirit himself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings that can- 
not be uttered.” Our desires find expression in a 
form far more comprehensive than human lan- 
guage, “‘and He that searcheth the hearts,” “ He to 
whom each wish speaks,” “knoweth what is the 
mind of the spirit, because he maketh intercession 
for the saints according unto God.” From God, 
through God, unto God; that is the whole history 
of prayer. He who inspires the prayer interprets 
it; he who interprets it receives it, even that which 
was his own purpose, though by his appointment it 
required the loyal self-surrender of man. We do 
not wish to change Him ; we wish to make his will 
for us our own, that there may be on our part no 
hindrance to the outflow of his love. 

So it is that the Lord himself in his perfect hu- 
manity has taught us the last word of prayer. 
When the supreme crisis of his trial came, he said, 
‘‘ Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ?” 
For a moment a personal thought found utterance 
— Father, save me from,” or, rather, “ Bring me 
safely out of this hour.” Then at once followed 
the confession. that such a petition has no real place. 
“Nay, for this cause ”"—to conquer death by dying, 
to triumph in that wherein I seem to fail— came I 
to this hour,” and forthwith he added the phrase 
which gathers up in one every partial end toward 
which the life of man can be directed, “ Father, 
glorify thy name;” reveal to the world in all its 
majesty that Fatherhood which I am come to make 
known; let my sufferings make thy love clearer, 
and teach the way of its fulfillment. 

Yes ; this is, as I said, the last word of prayer— 
“In everything by prayer and by supplication with 
thanksgiving we make our requests known before 
God.” “With thanksgiving,” you observe, as 
already assured that we have received them. We 
lay bare to him every feeling and purpose and 
desire, not as if we could disclose anything which 
he does not already know, but in the joy of open 
communion, and then over all we whisper, with 
trembling and yet trustful hearts, “Thy will,” not 
ours, “be done.”” Thy will which we seek to make 
our own—to know that it is thy will is enough to 
transfigure every grief. This only do we ask with- 
out reserve, that through us, through thy dealings 
with us, thy wisdom and thy righteousness, thy most 
loving patience and thy most patient love may be 
shown to men. 

It is evident from what has been been already said 
that private prayer is the exercise of the noblest and 
most awful privilege of men, the communing of the 
single soul with Him in whom all men “ live and move 
and have their being.”’ It is not a blind ery of terror 
raised in a moment of agony by a panic-stricken 
sufferer to some power which others have held able 
to save ; it is not the mechanical repetition of forms 
of words which act asa charm and command spirit- 
ual ministries ; it is converse with God under con- 
ditions of the most impressive solemnity; it de- 
mands the most serious reality of thought and 
expression; it cannot be framed in_ borrowed 
phrases ; it must give utterance to our whole expe- 
rience ; it must be to its last detail our own, and 
not another’s. 

What rules, then, can we find as to the form or 
mode or objects of prayer which may help us to 
attain this necessary reality ? 

One thought of far-reaching application — will 
occur to us at once. If private prayer is, as it must 
be, a grave work, it will require and must rest upon 
careful reflection. And, still, is it not true that in 
age we very commonly repeat unaltered the simple 
petitions which we learned in early childhood, as if 
these covered the needs of our later growth ’ There 
is, indeed, an infinite sweetness and pathos in the 
thoughts that words which we once lisped bring 


| back to us, but the man’s thoughts must find a dit- 


ferent utterance. It is equally impossible to recall 
and to obliterate the past. If we wish still to use 
our childish prayers, we must pour into them, as we 
may <do,the flood of later feelings. The wants, 
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the temptations, the lessons of each day add some- 
thing new to our spiritual discipline, something new 
for us to bring before the Lord. If effort is neces- 
sary in order that we may gain a due development 
of our other faculties and fulfill our proper part in 
the intercourse of life, it cannot be less necessary in 
order that we may come before God with reverent 
devotion and seek the aid which we need. If our 
private prayers are to be real, they must deal directly 
and in their whole breadth with wants which we 
individually feel. 

Again, our prayers, if they answer to our whole 
being, will have a definite place in the ordering of 
our day. We cannot, being what we are, either 
neglect outward observances or rely upon them. 
The body acts upon the soul even as the soul acts 
upon the body. It is a help which few can afford 
to disregard when stated times bring to us familiar 
questionings by habitual association; when some 
little nook of our room gathers around it the mem- 
ories of a spot where we too have met God face to 
face. Our work will not be hindered by the recur- 
ring recollection of a divine dedication and a divine 
presence. No other duty can be so urgent as to 
dispense with adequate provision for fulfilling the 
highest duty of all. Our indolence, our impatience, 
our overestimate of the importance of present occu- 
pation, are very fertile in excuses ; but I will venture 
to say that, in order to learn the inspiring truth that 
working is praying, we must first learn that truth 
through which the inspiration comes, that praying 
is working. If our private prayers are to be real, 
they must belong to the essential fabric of our daily 
life. 

The nature of prayer as the loving weleome of 
God’s will, will tend more and more, as we appre- 
hend it with increasing discernment, to determine 
the objects of prayer; we shall grow less inclined, 
I think, as the years go on, to bring before our 
Father temporal wants. Not that we question for 
one moment his power or his love, but because we 
have followed with growing intelligence his large 
and tender providence. ‘‘He knoweth that we 
have need of such things.” ‘The world is to us, 
indeed, as we ourselves are. Our circumstances 
are, for the most part, as we regard them. The 
attitude of patient trust wins for us a blessing from 
our necessities. But in all that concerns our spirit- 
ual life, our growth, and our influence, the con- 
fession of our wants to God is the condition of our 
help. And here every day’s experience will, if the 
eyes of the heart are open, make us feel more 
keenly our fellowship with others, and recognize it 
in ow private prayers in the sight of God. Our 
own advance cannot be independent of the advance 
of those about us. Every petition which we make 
for ourselves will include all with whom we are 
bound by ties of duty or companionship—our fam- 
ilies, our friends, our households, our fellow-work- 
men. A chance meeting will become the occasion 
of a new connection before the divine throne. The 
crowded streets will become a revelation which we 
shall strive to carry with us when we seek God. 
The daily journals will not only stir rather than 
satisfy an idle curiosity, but they will furnish the 
means by which we can enter through the silent 
energy of our souls into council chambers and into 
prisons, and, as we use the power of the one life, grow 
conscious of its vast and penetrative power. If our 
private prayers are to be real, they must be the nat- 
ural interpretation of a vision of the world in God. 

And what shall I say of the blessings of private 
prayer? It is by prayer that we know that in the 
darkest hours we are not solitary or unfriended ; 
that we know God as a living God, whose activity 
is not exhausted by the phenomena of the physical 
world. Prayer is the very breath of the relig- 
ion which transforms us, so that we “ go on from 
strength to strength ” daily self-surpassed. If we 
were made to gain the divine likeness, that end ean 
only be reached through divine communion. We 
could not have attained it by ourselves alone, even 
if we had not fa/len. Every advance of man is 
made by contact with that which is higher than 
himself. Human affection cannot endure in soli- 
tude, and is it credible that the love of God can sur- 
vive, still less grow, without intercourse’ We dis 
semble our faith in the unseen, and forthwith we 
fall under the thralldom of a material tyranny; w- 
acknowledge it, and the fountains of great deeps are 
opened, and we are strengthened by a response 
which we had not dared to hope for. 

Prayer helps us to “live in the world as in a 
holy temple ot God.” It lays open to the soul that 


which is of Him, far beneath the miserable disguises 
in which selfish passion has clothed the creation 
which he framed for himself. 


It is a consecra- 
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tion of life fresh every morning with the grace of 


new resolves, fresh every evening with the chas- 
tened strains of sober thanksgiving. 

Prayer keeps vigorous within us, in spite of every 
disappointment and of every failure, our highest 
feelings and our noblest endeavors; it sustains our 
ideal, and arrays it in a fresh beauty. Every time 
when we truly pray we touch heaven and draw new 
strength from its infinite treasuries. He who has 
learned to commune with God becomes able to see 
him everywhere. Prayer preserves in us a sense of 
the due proportion of things. Prayer places us 
with all our surroundings in the light of the eternal. 
It calms little jealousies ; its subdues mean passions. 
When we pray for another we fix our attention on 
his capacity to serve God truly, and set forward the 
cause to which our lives are given. We cannot 
then think of him without hope; still less can we 
(lisparage or injure him. 

Prayer guards our personality. Again and again 
Ihave dwelt here upon our necessary connection 
with a higher life which passes knowledge. I do 
not wish to recall or modify one word which I have 
spoken on this ennobling thought; but we must 
guard the opposite thought. We are not lost in 
this vast whole which we dimly apprehend. We 
shall each appear before God as if we were alone. 
We speak to him and he speaks to us, and in that 
intercourse is the utterance of our personal immor- 
tality. “ God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.’ 

Prayer brings us—so far as the blessing belongs 
to earth—the fullness of peace and joy. If we per- 
ceive through the varied discipline of life that there 
is a will of God which fashions the world ; if we 
recognize the broad lines of its slow fulfillment ; if 
we accept it with humblest faith as our own will, 
then we shall feel peace through the strange and 
perplexing turmoils of our present conflict, and we 
shall feel joy in the confidence that nothing which 
is offered to God can be lost. 

Prayer is the frank and bold confession of our 
aim and of our motive under the most solemn cir- 
cumstances. It brings vividly before us and it har- 
monizes the two worlds to which we belong—the 
physical world, with its unchanging and beneficent 
sternness ; the spiritual world, with its immeasurable 
potencies of free wtivity. We, at once creatures of 
time and heirs of eternity, come before God as those 
who are made capable of such approach, and who 
seek to use the prerogative of our nature. We, with 
our imperfect estimate of righteousness, limited by 
outward tests, with our narrow wisdom fashioned on 
fragmentary experiences, with our wayward love 
swayed to and fro by gusts of feeling, cast our- 
selves upon Him who is infinite righteousness and 
wisdom and love. His discipline is that to which 
we dlesire to conform ourselves ; his counsel is that 
which we, in our hearts, strive to serve; his com- 
passion is that which we in our truest moments seek 
to reflect. So we lay all our weaknesses, all our 
thoughts, all our aspirations, before him, and in that 
very act we know that our prayer is heard and 
answered; and then we can go back to our work to 
realize alike in failure and in suecess the certainty 
of his promise: * Allthings whatsoever ye pray and 
ask for, believe that ye have received them, and ye 
shall receive them.” 

THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 

Character has far more to do with determining 
history than history has to do with determining 
character.—| George Macdonald. 


Life is‘tod short for mean anxieties : 
Soul! thou must look through blindfold. 
—-[Charles Kingsley. 
Christianity requires two things from every man 
who believes in it: first, to aequire property by just 
and righteous means, and, second, to look not only 
on his own things, but also on the things of others. 


Henry Van Dyke. 


The world we inherit must have had an origin ; 
that origin must have consisted in a cause; that 
cause must have been intelligent; that intelligence 
must have been supreme ; and that supreme, which 
always was and is supreme, we know by the name of 
God.—{[ Scotch Divine. 


Morality, apart from religion, is but another name 
for decency in sin. It is just that negative species 
of virtue which consists in not doing what is sean- 
dalously depraved and wicked. But there is no 
heart of holy principle in it, any more than there is 
in grosser sins.—[{ Horace Bushnell. 
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Shall 1 ever forget my early home? Yes, when 
the flower forgets the sun that warmed it; yes, 
when the mariner forgets the star that guided him ; 
yes, when love has gone out on the heart’s altar, and 
memory has emptied its urn into forgetfulness— 
then, home of my childhood, will I forget thee.— 
Talmage. 


Let us serve God in the sunshine, while he makes 
the sun shine. We shall then serve him all the 
better in the dark when he sends the darkness. The 
darkness is sure to come. Only let our light be 
God's light, and our darkness God’s darkness, and 
we shall be safe at home when the great nightfall - 


comes.—[F. W. Faber. | 


Where Christ brings his Cross he brings his pres- 
ence; and where he is, none are desolate, and there 
is no room for despair. As he knows his own, so 
he knows how to comfort them, using sometimes the 
very grief itself, and straining it to a sweetness of 
peace unattainable by those ignorant of sorrow.— 


| E. B. Browning. 


There may be audible music in heaven; but its 
chief delight will be in the music of prineiples in 
full consenting harmony with the laws of eternal 
rectitude. ‘There may be visions of loveliness there, 
but it will be the loveliness of virtue as seen in 
God, and retlected back in family likeness from all 


his children.—[ Dr. Chalmers. 


No one but he who tries to do the truth ean per 
ceive the grandeur of another who does the same. 
It is not the correctness of opinion that constitutes 
rightness, but that condition of soul which, as a 
matter of course, causes it to move along the lines 
of truth and duty—the life, going forth in motion 
according to the law of light: this alone places a 
nature in harmony with the central truth.—[ George 


Maedonald. 


WORLD’S CONVENTION OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


MONG the beautiful cities of Europe few are 
more picturesquely situated than Sweden’s 
“ Venice of the North”—Stockholm. Lying in “ im- 
mediate proximity with primeval forests and rocky 
islands,” it is not built on an island, nor ona hill, nor 
on a level surface. Its sitejis plain, islands and “ rocky 
hills’ combined giving to it uncommon natural ad- 
vantages. But it was not the picturesqueness of 
this beautiful city, so admirably situated, that 
brought together on the 15th of August three 
hundred men and more from many climes and 
nations. It was to attend the Eleventh World’s 
Convention of Young Men’s Christian Associations ; 
to attend the Conference of an Association that for 
four and forty years has been pushing steadily for- 
ward, upon a Christian basis, a noble work for 
young men in nearly all parts of the world. 

Assembled, from day to day, within the walls of 
the large chureh in which the conference was held, 
were representatives of the Association from North- 
ern Canada and from far-away Australia; from 
Italy, France, and Germany; from “mighty” 
Russia, “ pleasant” Holland, and “ glowing” Spain ; 
from Norway and Sweden, from Belgium and Ja- 
pan; from the isles of Great Britain, and from 
that world called the New—America. 

“My young friends, gathered together from our 
own country and many other countries, this is a 
moment belonging to eternity,” said the Rev. W. 
Rudin, of the University of Upsala, in his sermon 
at the opening of the conference—* when we, if pos- 
sible, should speak to each other with the emphasis 
of eternity, and listen with the intentness of eter- 
nity.” Professor Rudin’s greeting to his young 
friends assembled was from | Thess. v., 23: “ The 
God of peace himself sanctify you wholly; and 
may your spirit and soul and body be preserved 
entire, without blame, at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘To have the aim of his life clear in 
view must indeed be of the highest importance to a 
young man with life before him. He held that this 


desire should be for nothing else than perfect sancti- 


fication With nothing less than this should young 
men be content ; to nothing less should they aspire. 
Long ago, in a sermon delivered before a congrega- 
tion of ministers, he heard a preacher say: “It is 
our duty in our Christian conception to regain a 
true appreciation of our bodily life.” He did not 


then rightly understand this expression ; now he did 
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and he rejoiced that he was allowed to pronounce it. 
We are often much too “spiritual,” * abstract,” full 
of high words and fine thoughts. Our religion and 
our morality want body, strength. 

The opening address of the Convention was de- 
livered by the Right Rey. Bishop of Visby, K. H. 
Gez. Von Schéele, D.D. The Bishop’s discourse 
was scholarly. his thoughts impressive. Our limits 
allow us to make but a brief extract from his forei- 
ble address : 

“There is,” he said, “a testimony that is mightier 
than words, nay, without which all words are apt to be 
powerless. I mean that of life. Do our lives answer 
to our words? Is the testimony we give realized in 
our actions 2? Do we not only belong to Christian asso- 
ciations of. young men, but do we actually constitute 
associations of Christian young men? That is and 
remains the main point. People lament that Chris- 
tianity in its true essence is little known in our days 
because so few will take the trouble to study it thor- 
oughly. - This is but partly true. I scarcely know of 
any time in which Christianity has been more thor- 
oughly studied, though, to be sure, the majority of 
people nowadays do it far more out of books than from 
the life. Never, to my knowledge, have the lives of 
Christians been exposed to a stricter scrutinizing than 
at the present time. Again and again inquiry ts 
made whether Christianity is anything but an empty 
mock-fight with words, words, words.” 

The addresses were invariably delivered in the 
native tongue of the speaker, and translated into 
German, French, or English, as necessity seemed to 
require. Owing to this arrangement the more im- 
portant discourses were made intelligible to all. 

Among the subjects considered, applicable to the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
all parts of the world, we mention only four, as 
follows: “ What the Bible says to the Young Men 
of Our Day,” an able address, prepared by the Pres- 
ident of the London Exeter Hall Association. 
* Open on what page we will, the Bible has a mes- 
sage.” The speaker urged his hearers to beware 
of neglecting the Old ‘Testament. * The Mutual 
Duties of Members of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations *’ was the title of a paper prepared by J. 
Auld, of Scotland. Holy living, consecrated effort, 
heartfelt sympathy, brotherly love, earnest prayer, 
and generous support of the organization were held 
to be the reciprocal duties of all members. “ Head 
Principles that should animate all Work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association ” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Chaplain Johann Scholt. The 
principles necessary to the prosperity of the cause 
were ranged under two heads: Sin and Grace. On 
the stage of life appear two contending powers, 
death and life. ‘To ward off, fight against, and 
conquer death ; to guard, preserve, and favor life, 
this is the prime object of all human efforts. The 
Gospel creates life and the Gospel sustains life. 
The work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is to bring the young to Christ, and keep them 
in communion with him. “The future belongs to 


—— 


the young,” and the beginning must be made with | 


them if mankind is to be helped from misery. 

“What Means Ought Young Men’s Christian 
Associations to use for the Moral Development of 
their Members?” The paper on this topie was 
prepared by the Rey. Dr. N. Livgren, of Upsala. 
“Tmmorality in many forms in our day is spread- 
ing, and, worse than that, is defended in full ear- 
nest,” said the speaker. He argued that the three 
principal forms of immorality are avarice, pride, 
and sensuality. 

The foregoing are but brief sketches from a few 


Seandinavian scholars and thinkers. Other ad- 
dresses there were—thoughtful, practical discourses, 
but valuable chiefly to Association workers on the 
Continent. 

Since the beginning of Young Men’s Christian 
Association work in 1844, the growth of Associa- 
tions has been marvelous. In that year, a little 


cursion to Waxholm and Skurn. 
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now one hundred Associations in China, Japan, 
India, and Syria, and other heathen nations. In 
many of these countries the work of the Association 
has been invaluable. The Association has made 
greatest progress, however, not in the land where 
it first began its work, but in our own country—in 
America. Here there are 1,240 Associations, 
of which 1,018 report an aggregate member- 
ship of 175,811. One hundred and_ thirty- 
two American Associations own buildings valued 
at five and one-half millions of dollars and 
more. It is of interest also to know that American 
associations supersede all other associations com- 
bined in the number of salaried secretaries, in the 
value of property and buildings, and in the amount 
expended annually to carry on their work. The 
membership of American associations is one-half 
larger than the combined membership of all other 
associations. 

It was a beautiful day, that set apart for an ex- 
The isles among 
which the three pretty and well-filled steamers 
sailed looked fresh and bright under the warm rays 
of the summer sun. After addresses and dinner at 
Geijershill the boats steamed on to Skurn, where tea 
was offered by Captain Amberg, at his summer 
residence, and evening prayer held in the open air. 
The service ended, the party went again to the 
boats, where a beautiful scene was witnessed. Cot- 
tages on the opposite hillside were tastefuliy and 
picturesquely decorated with lighted lanterns ; rock- 
ets shot high in air; from a boat anchored in the 
center of the inlet colored lights were exhibited, 
while the low-hanging moon threw an opalescent 
light across the waters, making more beautiful the 
charming scene. 

Another enjoyable occasion was the reception 
given by the King of Sweden on the afternoon of 
the 20th of August, at his palatial summer residence. 
The palace stands on a picturesque island a few 
niles distant from the city, and contains many richly 
furnished rooms, many old and costly paintings, 
many fine statues. The front of the beautiful resi- 
dence is adorned with long verandas, looking off 
upon a fountain and flowers and well-kept grounds. 
Leading away from the spacious lawn is a long 
avenue with overhanging trees on either side. 

In the absence of the King, the guests were re- 
ceived by the Crown Prince, Charles XIL, a man 
of courteous bearing, who had a pleasant word for 
all who chose to speak to him. With this reeeption 
the Convention ended. If it is asked how this com- 
pares with former conventions, the answer, we be- 
lieve, may be fairly made as follows: The attend- 
ance was larger than at any previous World’s 
Convention ; this Convention had a greater work to 
present for young men all over the world, and it 
has presented it more impressively than any pre- 
vious convention; this Convention seems to have 
created, in the country and city in which it was 
held, an interest in young men that gives promise 
of better results than have followed the holding of 
any previous convention. 


HEBREW CHRISTIANITY AT LAST. 


A radical advance in the methods of Jewish evangel- 
ization has been marked by the appearance, within the 
pas! year, of two periodicals quite unique in their char- 
acter. You may wonder what use there can be for a 
Christian paper printed in pure Hebrew—a language 
which not one Jewin half a dozen can thoroughly under- 


stand ; yet that is just the secret of power in a little 
of many excellent addresses and papers delivered | 
and read before the Convention by European and — 


monthly entitled “ Eduth le-Israel ” (Witness to Israel), 
published at Alfred Center, N. Y. It appeals to the 
thinking class of Jews—a class which our own evan- 
gelizing agencies have rarely reached. Its aim is not 


-toomake Jewish Christians, but Christian Jews, and its 


whole outlook is toward the preservation and restora- 
tion of the Hebrew national spirit. Coming thus clothed 


in the garb of their sacred language, and breathing an 
enthusiastic reverence for their distinctive institutions, 


more than four decades ago, George Williams | 


instituted a meeting for prayer and the study of the 
Bible among his fellow-employees in the dry goods 
establishment of George Hitchcock & Co., St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. © From that time to this their 


number has steadily increased until to-day there are — 


upward of three thousand Associations in the world, 
all working to * promote the physical, intellectual, 
moral, social, and spiritual welfare of,young men.” 

The work in Great Britain is developing steadily. 
Many new Associations have been organized since 
the last World’s Convention held in Berlin in 1884. 
Then there were 444 Associations in Great Britain ; 
at present there are 605. The work is also advancing 
in other European countries. In heathen lands the 
Association has been quietly growing. ‘There are 


it is not strange that the simple evangelical spirit of 
this novel paper should be taking hold of the higher 
type of Hebrew minds all over Christendom, as our own 
English or German mission papers, with their igno- 
rance of Hebrew thought and their indifference or hos- 


tility to the Hebrew national spirit, have so lamen- 


tably failed to do. 

Indeed, the sterility of Hebrew mission work in the 
past can easily be accounted for by its indifferent and 
almost contemptuous attitude toward all that the Hebrew 
mind holds dear or sacred. Instead of becoming to the 


_ dews as a Jew inorder that he might gain the Jews, 


the former type of Jewish missionary has rather labored 
to make every convert as much of a Gentile as possible, 
in this way widening the breach between him and _ his 
people. Pardon me if I say that our Jewish mission 
work generally has shown a lack of tact and econsider- 
ation which has made it offensive to the Jewish nation. 
it would be hard to give you a conception of the con- 
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tempt and amusement which Jews associate with the 
names of “missionary ” and “ convert.” 

This may explain why Rabinowicz and his “ He- 
brews of the New Testament ” made such a good start 
in Southern Russia. If their movement had remained 
a spontaneous movement of Hebrews, unassisted by 
missionaries or charities ; a movement, not away from 
their national hopes and memories, but rather toward 
the fulfillment of these in Christ, it would have gone 
on ores as at first. 

e cannot help hailing with hope the beginning of 
such a spontaneous movement in our own land. Not 
many of your readers can expect to be edified by the 
“ Eduth,” though they may send for a sample copy as 
a matter of curiosity ; but they will find the same tend- 
ency taking shape in a little weekly published in Eng- 
lish, at 141 Norfolk Street, New York City, and 
entitled Peculiar People.” ee 


AN IMMEDIATE NEED. 


The American Missionary Association’s collections 
show for the ten months ending July 31 last an increase 
of over $12,000 as compared with the previous year ; 
on the other hand there has been a decrease of over 
$6,000 for those months in legacies, while the expendi- 
tures have increased by more than $27,000. This con- 
dition of affairs exists because an unusually large part 
of the collection consisted this year in gifts for special 
objects ; the added expenditures have been absolutely 
demanded by the natural growth of the industrial 
school and church work. ‘The officers of this society 
have just issued a circular in which they set forth these 
facts, and call attention to the immediate necessity of 
liberal contributions to meet the impending debt of 
$20,000, and to provide for the benevolent work of the 
Association, showing “ that, at this time, the American 
Missionary Association is the society needing special 
help at the close of its financial year, and we earnestly 
exhort practical, thoughtful Christians and churches to 
make special remembrance of our wants by prompt and 
liberal contributions during the month of September— 
by added gifts if remittances have already been made.” 
It is hardly necessary for us to commend to our read- 
ers the noble work of this Association, which we have 
so often and so heartily indorsed. The present emer- 
gency should appeal with special and urgent force to 
all churches and individual givers. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Andover Theological Seminary opened on Septem- 
ber 6 with a junior class of twelve. 

—The twenty-third annual convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Connecticut will be held 
in Bridgeport, October 11 to 14. 

—The corner-stone of the new First Presbyterian 
Church of Far Rockaway, L. I., was laid on September 
Dr. Talmage made the address. 

—Mr. Moody will go to California to work through 
the winter on an evangelistic tour, while Mr. Sankey 
will go to England to assist Spurgeon and others. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church of Hungerford, 
L. L., was totally destroyed by fire last week. It had 
been recently decorated and improved. 

—A hundred missions and institutions in England 
have benefited by the will of the late Mr. George 
Sturges, nearly £35,000 having been left to well-known 
societies. 

—The Congregational church of Medway, Mass., 
observed its semi-centennial on September 7. A his- 
torical sermon was read by the pastor, the Rev. R. K. 
Harlow. 

—The Roman Catholic statistics for New England 
are as follows : Priests, 906 ; seminarians, 233 ; churches, 
602 ; chapels and stations, 133; colleges, 7; acad- 
emies, 38; parochial schools, 205; pupils, 69,105 ; 
charitable institutions, 36 ; population, 1,185,000. 

—Mr. W. A. Ellis will commence a class in sight 
reading of music this fallin Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, in connection with a general movement under 
his direction to promote choir and congregational sing- 
ing. 

—A meeting was held in Chicago recently by Ger- 
man and Seandinavian residents to protest against the 
extended Sabbath desecration in that city. Addresses 
were made in English, German, and Scandinavian. 
Among the speakers were the Hon. C. C. Bonney, the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, and Bishop Escher. 

—T. Merrill Edmands was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational church of Webster, Dakota, on Septem- 
ber 5. The vote for ordination was unanimous, although 
Mr. Edmands was one of the “six men from Andover” 
whose licensure by the North Suffolk Association a 
year ago was a subject of much comment. The sermon 
we preached by the Rev. C. W. Merrill, of Indianap- 
olis. 

—A year ago the Lutheran Finns of Marquette com- 
pleted a church on a lot previously pov at During 
the year past they have paid 34,500 on their property, 
and it is now proposed to build a parsonage on the lot 
adjoining the church. The Rey. Mr. Tolonen, of 
Helsingfors, Finland, who is to be the new pastor, is 
expected to arrive this month. 

—Qne of the measures adopted by the World’s Con- 
vention of the Y. M. C. A. in Stockholm was the em- 
ployment of a college secretary to visit all the institu- 
tions of learning in heathen lands, and then organize 
branches of the associations among the students. L. D. 
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Wishard, of New York, was selected to fill this position, 
and will begin to carry out the work in October next. 
The next World’s Conference will be held in three 
years from now in either Paris or Amsterdam. 

—The two Episcopal dioceses in Uhio wil) hold special 
conventions October 16 for the purpose of electing 
assistant bishops. 

—The sixteenth annual State Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of [Illinois will convene at 
Rock Island, September 19-23. The Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, D.D., of Chicago ; the Rev J. H. Brooks, D.D., 
of St. Louis ; and L. D. Wishard, College Secretary of 
the World’s Central Committee, have promised to be 
present and assist. 

—Says the Boston “ Pilot :” “ When the first Cath- 
olie congregation was organized, there were but forty- 
three Catholics in Portland, and probably not as many 
more in the rest of the State. Yet to-day, in the diocese 
of Portland, which includes the whole State, Catholics 
number 135,000 out of a total population of about 
700,000. They have 52 churches and 8 chapels, 113 
religious teachers, 4 academies, and 14 parochial 
schools, with nearly 4,000 pupils.” 

—A World’s Sunday-School Convention is to be held 
in London next June. A central committee has been 
formed which is sending out circulars asking Sunday- 
school officials everywhere to send statistics of the 
schools in their districts. The arrangements have the 
indorsement of the international committee of this 
country and Canada, who are quite likely to hold a 
meeting in London immediately after the sessions of 
the convention. Delegates will attend from the United 
States, Canada, India, and from the European continent. 
It is announced that “matters of vital interest to Sun- 
day-school workers will be discussed.” It is proposed 
to charter a steamship to take the delegates from this 
country, who will number probably as many as three 
hundred. 

—The colored Episcopalians of Virginia are cireulat- 
ing an address “To the Clergy and Laity who may 
compose the next Annual Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Virginia,” in which they say that 
they “sincerely pray that you will not adopt the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the diocese, 
thereby forcing us, against our will, into a separate mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of the diocese. Our old diocese, 
with her glorious history, and hallowed with so many 
blessed memories and associations of loyalty to the 
faith ‘ once delivered to the saints,’ and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, that part of the church catholie which 
first admitted on the soil of the New World Indian and 
negro through the door of baptism into the Church, 
should surely not be the first of all the dioceses to adopt 
a principle of exclusiveness so contrary to the spirit of 
the Gospel and of our Church herself.” 

—The Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., lately of 
Kansas City, preached his first sermon at the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in this city, last Sunday. 
In the course of his sermon Dr. Thompson said: “ lam 
one of those who do not believe the world moves around 
in its old tracks. Have you heard that man who fell a 
victim in your midst last week, that man who has done 
more to advance the science of astronomy than any 
other man in this century ; have you heard him de- 
scribe that blazing light away up yonder that is hardly 
perceptible to the naked eye? Thus did Paul look 
upon Rome and describe to the Romans that truth 
which he looked upon with keener eyes than theirs.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Charles Herbutt, of Bangor Seminary, was ordained 
over the church at Bridgeton, Me., on August YA. 

—J.E. Nott accepts a call to Northfield, 

—U. O. Mohr, of West Torrington. Conn., has resigned on 
account of ill health. 

—Jesse W. Brooks, of the Stuyvesant Avenue Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach his farewell sermon next Sun- 


day. 

—Lewis W. Hicks, of Wethersfield, Conn.. has resigned on 
account of ill health, and will probably go to Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, whence he has received a call. 

—T. F. Murphy has received a call to Cumberland, Wis. 

—F, V. Stevens, of the Yale Seminary, accepts a call to 
Wellington, Kan. 

—G. H. Woodrow was installed as pastor of the church in 
Mechanics Falls, Me. 

—G. 8. Lee accepts a call to Princeton, Minn. 

—M. L. Richardson, of Sturbridge, Mass., resigns after a 
pastorate of twenty-one 

—L. M. Keneston, of Wentworth, N. H., has resigned. 

—Charles Wadsworth, Jr., of Plymouth Chureh, Wor- 


cester, Mass., has withdrawn his recent resignation. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Leighton Coleman, D.D., the new Bishop of Delaware, 
is to be consecrated on St. Luke’s Day, October 14, in St. 
John’s Church, Wilmington. 

—R. S. Kellerman has been installed over the Universalist 
church at Orange, Mass. 

—W.H. Burr, of Trinity Church (P. E.), Mount Holly, 
N. J., has resigned. 

—M. P. Gaddis, an aged Methodist minister, died at Day- 
ton, Ohio, on September 9%. 

—G,. M. Hickman, of Marietta, Pa., has received a call from 
the First Presbyterian Church of Wilmington, Del. 

—John F. Scott, of the Presbyterian church of Lexington, 
Pa., has resigned. 3 

—A. M. Backus, rector of St. Paul's Episcopal Church at 
Dedham, Mass., has resigned. 


—F. A. the rectorship of St. Stephen's 
idgefield, Conn. 


Bartholomew has accepted a call to the First 
Universalist Church of Auburn, N, Y. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


ROBERT ELSMERE.! 


This novel, published this year, has already reached 
a tenth edition in England. It has had the honor 
of a review from the pen of Mr. Gladstone in the 
‘ Nineteenth Century ;” its theme is the after-dinner 
talk of English society; it is the literary event 
of the season. Its author, a cousin of Matthew 
Arnold, has not before achieved any noteworthy 
reputation; the book is not read for the author, 
but the author is known by the book; “ Robert 
Elsmere” is more famous than Mrs. Ward. The 
function of the critic in such a case is not to deter- 
mine whether the book has merits, but to analyze 
the book and determine in what those merits con- 
sist. 

“Robert Elsmere’ is an attempt in a dramatic 
form to reconcile religious feeling with modern sci- 
entific thought. It is thus a book of philosophy 
quite as much as a novel; and it is its philosophy 
quite as much as its dramatic qualities which has 
given it its power and its place. Mrs. Ward wrestles 
with the same problem which confronts all souls 
endowed with both a religious reverence and an 
allegiance-compelling intellect ; which Herbert Spen- 
cer endeavors to confront with his quasi worship of 
the Unknown and the Unknowable, and Matthew 
Arnold with his conception of the Bible as litera- 
ture and God as a “tendency,” and Renan with 
his classification of miracles with myths and legends 
and his portraiture of Jesus of Nazareth as a weak 
but amiable enthusiast, and Comte and his follow- 
ers with their substitution of Man idealized as an 
object of worship for an God unknown, and a serv- 
ice of man for a service of God. Even those who 
refuse to participyte in or consent to any compro- 
mises, who on the one hand adhere to archaic relig- 
ious creeds and shut their eyes to all advance in 
science and philosophy, or, on the other, stow away 
all forms of faith and worship in the museums as 
archaic curiosities, stifle all religious sentiments, 
and consecrate themselves wholly to a philosophy 
without feeling, bear unconscious testimony that the 
mind cannot long endure contradictions, and that 
either science and theology must discover a modus 
vivendi or one must destroy the other. It hardly 
need be said that there is nothing new in the compro- 
mise which Mrs. Ward proposes. It-is substantially 
that of Renan, of Hooykaas, of Matthew Arnold— 
that is, of modern Theism. She rejects Revelation, 
Miracles, Incarnation, Resurrection, Atonement; she 
seeks to retain Jesus as a noble figure and an hon- 
ored leader, the Bible as a valuable contribution to 
the religious history of the world, the resurrection 
as a mystical uprising of a nobler and better spirit 
in man, God as witnessed to the heart of man by 
man’s consciousness of the Divine Presence. 

The story may be briefly outlined. Robert Els- 
mere is an idealist, but no dreamer; lives on the 
earth, but a life that is not earthly; worships the 
unseen purity and goodness and trath which his own 
idealism portrays, and is pitiful toward all human 
woe and want which his quick eyes discern about 
him ; and is withal loyal to the truth, and endowed 
with that intellectual hunger which makes hunting 
for a hiding truth more eager sport than any hunts- 
man of the field ever knew. At Oxford he comes 
under the strong influence of two rationalistic tutors : 
Langham, who is a misanthrope and cynic and disbe- 
liever in everything—God, man, his own soul; Grey, a 
noble nature, who rejects the supernatural in life as 
impossible to believe in, and holds fast to God in 
human consciousness as impossible to doubt. He 
marries Catherine, a girl brought up in a rural 
parish remote from modern life, unacquainted with 
modern thought, in conscience a Puritan, in char- 
acter and life a saint, devoted to prayers and good 
works, with a genius for love and trust, but with no 
consciousness that religion presents any intellectual 
difficulties. Her mind is practical rather than 
philosophical; she is not lacking in intellectual 
ability, but has never been trained to bring her 
intellect to bear upon religious problems, rather 
self-trained to think it irreverent and irreligious so 
to do. In their parish they are brought in contact 
with a third type of modern skepticism in the Squire, 
a student and scholar, who lives in his books, is 
absorbed in the intellectual problems of modern 
philosophy, and is cynically indifferent to men. 
The motive of the book is furnished by the develop- 
ment, or perhaps we should say the changes in, 


Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. (New York : 
Macmillan & Co.) 
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Robert Elsmere’s character, the conflict between his 
religious sentiments and his critical intellect, between 
his loyalty to his gradually formed convictions and 
his love for his wife, to whom all doubt of her 
Puritan creed is a doubt of her Lord, and the rejee- 
tion of it a denial of Him. Conscience and _ intel- 
lect triumph ; Robert Elsmere adopts the philosophy 
of his three skeptical friends, identical as a phi- 
losophy though eternally separate as lives, repudiates 
supernatural Christianity, abandons the ministry and 
the church, goes up to London, his wife adhering 
loyally to him in a despairing hope that he will 
return to the Christian faith again, and enters upon 
mission work in East Lond@, where he organizes a 
Christian Brotherhood around the image of a purely 
human Christ. Here he enters on what one of his 
friends satirically calls a work of * religion making.” 
The new religion is not Positivism, for it does 
not worship Man; nor Agnosticism, for it is not 
content with the Unknown; nor Christianity, for 
it does not acknowledge Jesus as in any sense the 
Christ. It is Hero-worship, and Jesus is its hero. 
It rejects the Christ, it honors Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The Brotherhood is a triumphant success, 
absorbing a feeble Unitarian movement, erasing 
from existence a blatant and blasphemous infidel 
movement, and eclipsing two contemporary church 
movements in the neighborhood, one Ritualistie, 
the other Broad Chureh. The curtain falls 
upon the drama with Robert Elsmere dead from 
overwork, and his widow still a faithful chureh- 
woman, loyal to her creed, but equally loyal to her 
husband, and making no attempt to intellectually 
reconcile the two allegiances. 

Dramatically, “ Robert Elsmere” is a very strong 
story. The characters are finely conceived and 
clearly drawn. The contrasts between the different 
types of skepticism—the cynical Langham, the 
devout Grey, the coldly and unsympathetically intel- 
lectuai Squire, the always restless Robert Elsmere 
—effectually destroy the common but grotesque- 
ly rude division of men into two classes—believers 
and infidels. The lesser characters are portrayed 
with nolesscare and skill. The fussy, match-making 
rector’s wife; the ardent, impulsive, esthetic Rose ; 
the mystical and ascetic high-churchman crucifying 
the intellect as an adversary of the truth; the aristo- 
cratic Hugh Flaxman, entering on the East London 
work partly as a new excitement, partly carried 
away by the enthusiasm of Robert and inspired by his 
own love for Catherine’s sister Rose ; the brilliant, 
unscrupulous mistress of a salon, Mme. de Nette- 
ville; even the boys in the rural parish whom 
Robert Elsmere lays hold of through an interest 
aroused in natural history—all are genuine, life- 
like, drawn from models. There are no “ sticks” in 
the drama, no “supes” on the boards. The author 
is a literary artist, and the book abounds with 
beautiful pictures—of nature, of life. She, so to 
speak, illustrates her own story with her own pen. 
That most difficult of problems, which has balked 
and defeated so many novelists, the gradual develop- 
ment of character, is successfully managed. ‘The 
interplay of character, especially, in the mutual effect 
of Robert and Catherine on each other is admi- 
rably portrayed. Until toward the close of the book 
Mrs. Ward successfully conceals her own personality 
and predilections. The heroine of the book is a 
Puritan, and Puritanism is painted, not the hateful 
thing which unspiritua! satirists have delighted to 
portray it, but as it really was, tender, true, loving, 
self-crucifying. It must indeed be conceded that the 
book is deficient in humor ; yet, if one never laughs, 
he sometimes is allowed to smile. It is, also, too 
monotonously intense to be quite true to real life. 
When we close the volume we are conscious that we 
have been, not reading a biography, but looking at a 
drama. But it is ’a drama that is full of power, 
because of fidelity to life; drama, not melodrama. 

It is not necessary for us to discuss here the phi- 
losophy of “ Robert Elsmere,’ nor even to disavow 
it. ‘The Christian Union is a perpetual disavowal 
of that philosophy. It is founded on a very differ- 
ent faith—the faith that God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory. In our judgment, there is no middle 
ground between the philosophy of agnosticism, 
which leaves all uncertain that transcends the 
senses, and counts God, the future life, and even 
the immaterial soul unproved and uncertain hypoth- 
eses, and the philosophy of Christianity, which, on 
the testimony of consciousness and experience, indi- 
vidual and racial, believes in a God immanent in 
human history and individual experience, and 
manifesting “himself peculiarly and exceptionally 
in one phase of national life, one phase of human 
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literature, and one individual and exceptional per- 
sonality. The philosophy of “ Robert Elsmere” 
which denies the Christ and attempts to build up a 
new reverence for a fallible and imperfect Jesus of 
Nazareth is incongruous and inconsequential ; it 
demands followers, and provides no leader; rever- 
ence, and furnishes no object worthy to be so 
revered. The days of hero-worship are ended. 
The world will no longer rally around even a living 
hero as it once did ; and it cannot be rallied around 
one who is dead. It would be impossible in Amer- 
ica to crystallize a political party about the memory 
of either Jefferson or Hamilton; it is impossible 
even in France to orgafe one about the tomb of 
Napoleon. It is equally impossible in this nine- 
teenth century to organize a Brotherhood about a 
man that lived and taught and died in the first 
century, but did not rise again and is not ever-living 
and will not come again to judge the world. A 
living Christianity requires a living Christ. The 
philosophy that reduces Prince Siddartha to a 
semi-historical man, and all the supernatural signs 
which accompanied his birth and mission to myths, 
puts an end to Buddhism as a religion. The phi- 
losophy which treats Jesus of Nazareth as a Gali- 
lean carpenter, and the stories of the manger and 
the vpened tomb as fairy legends fit only for charm- 
ing childhood, would put an end to Christianity as 
a religion. “ Robert Elsmere” puts the religion 
of humanitarianism in a very attractive guise, but 
not more charmingly than Renan has done in his 
“ Life of Jesus,” and the moral effect will be the 
same—nothing. We need not, indeed, look outside 
the pages of “Robert Elsmere” itself for a con- 
clusive answer to its attractive but unreal and im- 
possible picture : 


«“ There came a time, indeed, when, instead of meet- 
ing criticism by argument, Robert was able simply to 
point to accomplished facts. ‘You ask me,’ he would 
say, in effect, ‘to prove to you that men can love, can 
make a new and fruitful use for daily life and conduct 
of a merely human Christ. Go amongst our men, talk 
to our children, and satisfy yourself. A little while ago 
scores of these men either hated the very name of 
Christianity or were indifferent to it. To scores of 
them now the name of the Teacher of Nazareth, the 
victim of Jerusalem, is dear and sacred ; his life, his 
death, his words, are becoming once more a constant 
source of moral effort and spiritual hope. See for 
yourself ” 

We wait for that time to come. Meanwhile we 
note the fact that a Christless Christian Brotherhood 
exists only in the imagination of one ingenious 
romancer ; while there is not a city in Christendom, 
and hardly a city in the pagan world, in which there 
are not Christian Brotherhoods founded on the 
faith which Robert Elsmere discards ; Brotherhoods 
which are fighting, with a slow but a permanent 
and inereasing success, and an unwearied patience, 
with human woe and human wickedness. In * Rob- 
ert Elsmere” the Christian churches fail and the 
humanitarian Brotherhood succeeds. In _ history it 
is the humanitarian Brotherhood which has always 
failed and the Christian churches which have sue- 


ceeded. 


In Mr. Walter Besant’s Fifty Years Ago is given 
an accurate and interesting sketch of manners and men 
in the beginning of the Victorian era. The universi- 
ties, the courts of law, the streets, the taverns, the 
clubs, the social and literary life of the time, are faith- 
fully described. Mr. Besant’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject is full, and his literary touch as light and skillful 
as might be expected. He has, moreover, the rare 
candor and the good faith to his readers not to talk of 
things he knows little about. Consequently there is 
little here about the state of medicine or other sci- 
ences, an omission which has deprived him of the 
necessity of engrafting a chapter of dullness into his 
book. Beyond the quaint and pleasant material which 
invites the loiterer, there is in it subject for the serious 
student. ‘The vastness of the changes which have come 
over the political and social life of England in this half- 
century is saliently set forth in these pages ; and in the 
record of abuses ameliorated, of the decay of privilege, 
of increasing comfort among the working-classes, and 
of the slow but steady democratization of political Eng- 
land, there is something to give every man of liberal 
tendencies and of generous hopes for the race a feeling 
of gratitude and of renewed courage. In addition to 
the value of Mr. Besant’s agreeable pages, the book 
is enriched with reproduetions of many sketches 
by Cruikshank, Leech, and Maclise. The ambrosial 
whiskers of Count D’Orsay, the Eastern magnificence 
of the young D’Israeli, the denudated top of old Sam 
Rogers, Harriet Martineau and her cat, Mary Russell 
Mitford and her dog—a hundred familiar figures are 
among these pictures. And here again the amateur of 
Cruikshank may find some members of that glorious 
race of parish beadles to look upon whom would make 
even Niobe’s countenance crackle into a grin. (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) 


The Throne of Eloquence. The Vocation of the Preacher, 
By E. Paxton Hood. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 
We have here the last work of the gifted and lamented 
author. The two volumes are presented in attract- 
ive style, and ought to be in every clergyman’s 
library. Some one should give them to the young min- 
ister and the theological student. They are not pro- 
found treatises on homiletics, but one will study many 
volumes on that theme and find less that is helpful than 
every chapter of these books furnishes. ‘The independ- 
ence of mind seen in the analysis and criticism of South, 
the recognition of true merit as in the chapter on Father 
Taylor, of Boston, the wide reading, the evangelistic 
spirit, the earnest purpose of the author and his good 
sense, appearing especially in the article on “The Paper 
in the Pulpit,” give permanent value to his work. The 
discussion of principles and the study of individuals are 
equally attractive and stimulating. The books are also 
instructive. No one can read a single chapter without 
finding some bit of information that he is glad to treas- 
ure. The wit of the author gives piquaney to what 
otherwise might be dry pages, so that the general 
reader will find himself charmed and delighted by 
these historic, narrative, didactic, illustrative lectures. 


My Story of the War, by Mary A. Livermore, is in 
turn pathetic and thrilling in its plain narrative of four 
years’ personal experience in hospital, camp, and at the 
front. The fierce excitement and intense sympathies 
of the war time are brought vividly before the reader. 
There are a great number of anecdotes, incidents, and 
reminiscences, both touching and amusing, told in an 
animated and colloquial style which always arouses and 
holds the reader’s attention. Mrs. Livermore brings 
into prominence the personal experience of the private 
soldier, his patriotism, patience, sufferings, ingenuity, 
and fun. She also paysa deserved tribute to the noble 
work done by women in the hospital and sanitary serv- 
ice. Particularly interesting is her account of the 
part played in the war by the indomitable soldier’s 
friend, “ Mother Bickerdyke.” In many ways this 
volume may be considered as one of the most enter- 
taining and valuable records of personal experience 
called out by the war. It is handsomely illustrated. 


(Hartford : A. D. Worthington & Co.) 


Mr. Tangier’s Vacations, by Edward E. Hale (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers), while possessing all of the 
author’s well-known charm of style, is scarcely up to 
the standard of story that we have learned to expect 
from the man who in many ways is doing a strong and 
helpful work “In His Name.” Yet the novel will imter- 
est many who lament the dullness of a remote country 
village, where the scant programme of “ sociable,” 
sleigh-ride and dance, missionary meeting and cattle- 
show, contrasts painfully with the cities’ libraries and 
art exhibitions, its choice between Professor Huxley and 
Phillips Brooks, or between Theodore Thomas and 
Henry Irving. Mr. Tangier’s method of stimulating 
the little town of Tenterdon begins with laying a plank 
walk from one end of the town to the other, on the 
principle that civilization begins with the making of 
roads. But the development and ultimate crown of his 
plan, including clever thoughts put in pleasing phrases, 
we leave to the reader to learn. 


The Bishop of Mississippi, Hugh Miller Thompson, 
was popular as the editor of the “Church Journal,” 
much admired as a preacher when reetor of Christ 
Church in this city, and afterwards of Trinity Church, 
New Orleans, and now has lost none of his power and 
pleasing qualities of thought and style, though he is a 
bishop and spends a larger part of the year in traveling 
over rough roads and preaching in remote country 
places of Mississippi. His volume, The World and the 
Kingdom, being the Paddock Lectures at the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this city, given inthe year 1888 (New York : 
T. Whittaker), is somewhat more careful and studied, 
but, though lacking the personal magnetism of the man, 
it retains the play of his fancy, the rush of the stream 
of his argument, and the sound sense of his practical 
application. While we do not wish to be understood as 
stamping these lectures as exceptionally remarkable, 
we do not hesitate to admit that we find them suggestive 
and admirably interesting. 

Some clergymen, overworked and pressed for time, 
find sermon notes, skeleton sermons, and all such devices 
useful. They may be used asa cane, but not for a erutch. 
Among the best of books of this sort is Sermon Briefs 
by an Experienced Preacher, with the imprint of Mr. 
Whittaker. The “experienced preacher” is evidently 
English, like the book itself. His references are to Mr. 
Spurgeon as freely as to Canon Liddon. There is 
nothing narrow about the book, and a great deal that is 
suggestive. An excellent point about the work is its 
many references to general literature. It is in such 
respect the best book of sermon notes we have seen, 
and we take pleasure in calling attention to it. 


The Rev. James Stalker’s Life of St. Paul (American 
Tract Society) is not intended to take a place among 
the works of Farrar, Lewin, Hausrath, Conybeare anc 
Howson, or Weiss. Its aim is rather to exhibit at a 
single glance the general course of the life of the great 
Apostle, and the author’s interpretation of his Epistles. 
The book will be useful for Sunday-school teachers, and 
may be recommended as safe and conservative. It re- 
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gards the teaching of St. Paul from a Scotch Presby- 
terian standpoint, but is written without any controver- 
sial spirit or intent. The style is singularly simple and 
clear. 


A Fortnight of Folly, by Maurice Thompson (New 
York: John B. Alden), is a slight story neatly told, 
with some bright conversation, witty phrases, funny 
incidents, and keen characterization. It tells about a 
company of literary folk together at a summer hotel for 
a fortnight—how they continually abused and insulted 
their publisher, whom they did not know, and took for 
a reporter or Canadian author. Of course the berated 
publisher heaps the customary coals on their head at 
the end, and all go home both wiser and happier. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A new volume of poems by Mr. Swinburne is in 
press in London, and will be published soon. 

—“The Countess Eve ” is the title of a new story by 
J. H. Shorthouse to be published before the end of the 
present year. 

—Within six months 158,000 copies of the shilling 
volumes of Carlyle’s works have been sold by the Lon- 
don publishers. 

—Mr. Francis Parkman is at work on the concluding 
volume of his series on the French colonization of 
America. It covers the period intermediate between 
the periods treated of in his “ Frontenac and New 
France under Louis X1V.” and “ Montealm and Wolfe.” 

—The fund raised for the benefit of the widow and 
two children of the late Richard Jefferies amounts in 
all to £1,514 10s. 5d., which has been invested in the 
names of three trustees—Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. 
Alfred Buckley (New Hall, Salisbury), and Mr. C. J. 
Longman. 

—Archdeacon Farrar contributes to “ Longman’s Mag- 
azine” a highly appreciative estimate and analysis of 
Margaret Deland’s “ John Ward, Preacher.” Andrew 
Lang, W. E. Norris, Edmund Gosse, and D. C. Murray 
are among the other writers. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York.) 

— The President’s Message on the Tariff and Sur- 
plus” is printed in two forms by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
of this city, one illustrated by Thomas Nast, the other 
annotated by R. R. Bowker. The same firm send us a 
rary printed volume of “ Readings from Washington 

rving,’ selected from the “Sketch Book” and the 
Alhambra.” 

—Leslie Stephen, the English author and son-in-law 
of Thackeray, has broken down under the strain of 
editing his “ Dictionary of National Biography.” The 
labor of editing has proved to be far heavier than he 
anticipated—a result which is a matter of -course with 
all such works when the task is executed with conscience 
and tact. Mr. Stephen has had to retire to his country 
house in Cornwall, and will be forced to take entire 
rest. 

—One of the speakers at the Burns banquet in Albany 
last week made an eloquent appeal for the erection of 
a statue of Tom Moore. We should heartily weleome 
so pleasant a tribute to so charming a poet ; but why 
doesn’t some American, while suggestions are in order, 
propose a statue to Emerson—or to Longfellow? Let 
us have the English, the Irish, the Scotch, the German 
authors in effigy by all means—the more the better— 
but let us show a little more pride in our own authors 
too.—[ Tribune. 

—According to the London correspondent of the 
“ Book Buyer,” it is proposed to form a company called 
the Author’s Book-hawking Union, which shall hire 
“respectable and trustworthy boys” to peddle books 
about the streets for the direct profit of the author. It 
appears that in London books may be bought in shops 
or at stalls for a certain percentage off when cash is 
paid, but the stalls at the railway stations will allow no 
such discount. The railways are therefore suggested 
as the best routes for hawkers of books employed by 
the union. 

—To an Englishman who lately visited him Mr. 
Whittier expressed his surprise that his guest should 
know so much of his poetry by heart. “1 wonder,” he 
said, “thou shouldst burden thy memory with all that 
rhyme. It is not well to have too much of it ; better 
get rid of it as soon as possible. Why, I can’t remem- 
ber any of it. I once went to hear a wonderful orator, 
and he wound up his speech with a” poetical quotation, 
and I clapped with all my might. Some one touched 
me on the shoulder and said : ‘ Do you know who wrote 
that ?’? I said, ‘ No, I don’t ; but it’s good.’ It seems 
I had written it myself. The fault is, I have written 
far too much. I wish half of it was in the Red Sea.” 

—With the October number, beginning a new vol- 
ume, the “ English Illustrated Magazine” is increased in 
size to seventy pages ; and the frontispiece will here- 
after be printed separately on thick paper, so as to do 
fuller justice to the engraver’s art. Two new serial 
novels will be commenced—*“ Sant’ [lario,” by Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford, and “The House of the Wolf,” by 
Mr. J. Stanley Weyman—while each number will also 
have a short story. Among the other promises of the 
prospectus are a series of drawings by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson snggested by the “Complete Angler ;” illus- 
trations to the “ Morte d’Arthur,” by Mr. Henry Ry- 
lands ; “ A Suburban Garden,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson ; 


“ John Hoppner,” by Mr. Walter Armstrong ; “ With 
the Cannibals of New Guinea,” by Mr. Hume Nisbet ; 
and a continuation of the series on “Old English 


Homes,” by Miss Elizabeth Balch, 
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Sept. 20, 1888. 


A HINDU WEDDING. 


A correspondent of “The Scotsman,” 
writing from Bombay, describes a Hindu 
wedding at which he was present as being 
interesting not only as a ceremony, but as 
a spectacle. ‘The branches of the trees 
in the garden were outlined with little 
lamps, and a large pond in front of the 
house was hung round very high up with 
flags between which the lamps were 
suspended. From the balcony of the 
house I saw the bridegroom arrive on a 
led horse, accompanied by many friends. 
He was dressed in cloth of gold, and wore 
a splendid hat, and his richly caparisoned 
horse had wreaths of yellow flowers 
placed at equal short distances across its 
back and hanging down to the ground. 
He dismounted at the entrance, where 
his little bride met him and threw rice 
over her own and his head as a symbol 
that she would care for the wants of the 
household. They went together into the 
house, where the wedding guests were 
assembled, and sat down on two red 
cushions facing each other. A white cloth 
was held up in front of his face, and she 
covered her face with her sari, whilst a 
eord of yellow and white worsted was 
then put up round their necks, joining 
them together. A large piece of muslin 
was then put round his neck and held up 
close to her, and under this they joined 
hands. On leaving the house, a bouquet 
on which attar of roses had been poured 
was presented to every guest, and wreaths 
of flowers were hung round our necks by 
our hosts.” A pot of red paint seems to 
have been one of the “ properties ” neces- 
sary at the wedding, and the veneration 
in which the red paint was held was ex- 
emplied by a fact narrated by the corre- 
spondent. When telegraph posts were 
first set up in some remote parts of India, 
the gentle Hindu was wont to cut the 
same down for firewood. A young engi- 
neer, who had studied the aboriginal 
character, painted the posts red, where- 
upon the natives worshiped the posts, 
and ceased to carry them away as burnt- 
offerings.—[St.-James’s Gazette. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


r 
HARVARD VESPERS. 
Addresses to Harvard Students by the Preachers to 
the University. 1886-1888. l6mo. Cloth, crimson 
and black. Price, $1. 

Apart from the interest which attaches itself to 
these addresses from their association with the recent 
religious experiment at Harvard, this book has merits 
of its own which should give it a permanent place in 
religious literature. The names of the oe de here 
represented, Phillips Brooks, George A. Gordon, 
Edward Everett Hale, Alexander McKenzie, Francis 
G. Peabody, are a sufficient guarantee of the excel- 
lence of the material. We have in this volume a num- 
ber of short, earnest, practical talk on matters of 
Christian thought and lite. Thoughtful, devout, stim- 
ulating, such words as these cannot fail to be helpful 
* reading to any who desire counsel and encouragement 
in the religious life.—[Boston Daily Advertiser. 


MARTIN LUTHER, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. 

By Freperic Henry Hepner, author of Primeval 
World of Hebrew Tradition,”’ ** Reason in Relig- 
ion,”’ Atheism in Philosophy,’ Ways of the 
Spirit,” Hours with German Classics.’’ 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2. 


Contents: Martin Luther; Count Zimzendorf and 
the Moravians; Christianity in Conflict with Hellen- 
ism: Feudal Society; Conservatism and Reform ; 
Rev. William E. Channing, D.D.; Science and Faith ; 
Classic and Romantic ; The Steps of Beauty ; Ethical 
Systems; Ghost Seeing ; Personality ; The Theism of 
Reason and the Theism of Faith. 

Dr. Hedge is the best rhetorician among the many 
scholarly divines of the Unitarian church of later 

ears. He is an able reasoner as well, and his studies 
how ml been largely in German literature, his work 
with reference to it or to German history is of espe- 
cial value. He writes ona variety of topics in these 
essays, and always instructively. He is over eighty 
years of age at present, and, though it is several years 
since he preached much, his studies have been con- 
stantly continued. Probably he stands first among 
scholars here in classical literature to-day.—[** Tem- 
pleton.”’ 


RECENT NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ISRAEL, 


TILL THE TIME OF KING DAVID. By Ernest 
RENAN, author of Life of Demy avo, 
cloth. Price, $2.5%. 


A BOOK OF POEMS. 


By Joun W. Cuapwick. Square Iémo. Cloth, red 
edge. Price, $1.25. This is the eighth edition o 
Mr. Chadwick’s book. Entirely revised and 
greatly enlarged. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS, 


By Prof. W. P. ATKiNson. I6mo, cloth. Price, 
cents. 


LIFE OF DR. ANANDIBAI JOSHEE, 


The Kinswoman and Friend of Pundita Ramabai_ 
By Mrs. Carouine H. Datu. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on receip 
of price by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


THE 


MACMILLAN & (0.’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


Author’s Edition of “Robert Elsmere” 
NOW READY. 


In paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of 
** Miss Bretherton.”’ 


When ordering, please specify AUTHOR'S EDI- 
TION. 


“Robert Elsmere,”’ for some time the literary sen- 
sation of Great Britain, and now stirring the great 
peer of intelligence in this country, is one of those 
books which mark epochs in thought and belief. In 
many respects it is a masterpiece; certainly it is 
better worthy of study than anything in the literature 
of recent years. .. . The production of ** Robert Els- 
mere ’’ is distinction for one generation. It is a vivi- 
section of the soul.—[St. Paul Pioneer Press. , 

A remarkable book—a work of true genius.—|New 
York Tribune. 

One of the most remarkable novels ever written, 
and no friend of liberal Christianity should leave it 
unread.—[{Bostou Beacon. 

Comparable in sheer intellectual power to the best 
works of George Eliot.—{Scotsman. 

A great novell. It will attract the lovers of the best 
literature.—[{Literary World. 

Nothing, indeed, approaching it has appearen in its 

articular department since the last work of George 

tliot.—[Churchman. 

One of the strongest works of fiction that have 
appeared in England since George Eliot.—([Critic. 


Mr. Henry James’s New Novel, 


THE REVERBERATOR. 


By HENRY JAMES, author of “ The 
American,’ **The Europeans,”* ete. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


The public will be glad to find Mr. James in his best 
vein. It isa relief to come upon this sparkling study 
of life and character in the manner which first won tor 
him general reading. . . he book is thoroughly 
readable, and one is thankful again that there is so 
brilliant an American author to give us entertaining 
sketches of life.—{Boston Sunday Herald. 

r. James is here at his best. His canvas is not 
too large, and he fills it to perfection. Every char- 
acter in the book stands out in clearly defined pro- 
portions, so admirably minute and complete is the 
technical workmanship. : It is impossible not to 
enjoy the process by which the characters in the story 
are portrayed for us.—|London Globe. 


A New Edition of Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s Latest Novel. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of 
Isaacs,”’ Dr. Claudius,”’ etc. Globe 
Svo, S2. 


The book will be found to have a fascination en- 
tirely new for the habitual reader of novels. Indeed, 
Mr. Crawford has succeeded . . . in taking his readers 
quite above the ordinary plane of novel interest. For 
the book is a study of the possibilities of electricity. 
blended most skillfully with some of the : lical 
ideas of those who are devoted to the study o psy- 
chical speculation or science. . . . Altogether this is a 
book which has such peculiar wit-sharpening qualities 
that it would be a distinct loss not to read it. + ton 
Daily Advertiser. 

The Glasgow : ** ‘With the Immortals’ 
is unquestionably the cleverest and most thoughtful 
piece of literary work that Mr. Marion Crawford has 
yet produced. . . . Those who care for pure literature 
will prize the story—if story it can be called—as one 
of the freshest, most cultured, and suggestive produc- 
tion of recent years. It is a work of exceptionally 
fine literary quality.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


1 Music Teacher Rises at his usual 
2 hour, and plans and dreams out a wide 
awake musical campaign. 
3 Music Teacher Sets his wits at work 
4 to devise the best methods, and concludes 
5 that there is no better way than to use 
Ditson & Co.'s Superior Musie Books. 
6 Writes for catalogues, specimens, and de- 
scriptions. 
7 He Begins to Fish for engagements. 
8 Catalogues arrive. He is favorably im- 
— pressed with the following: Royal 
— Singer (60 cts., or $6 dozen) for Singing 
— Classes and High Schools; Jehovah’s 
— Praise (81, or 89 dozen) for Choirs. 
— Classes, Conventions, Sacred and Secular 
— music; Song Manual (Book 1, 30 ects.. 
15 Book 2, 40 ets.,) a complete new music 
-— eourse for Schools; United Voices (50 cts. 
~- $4.80 doz.), a collection of School Songs ; 
Part-Songs and Glees (81, 89 doz.) : 
— Anthems of Praise (81, or 89 doz.); 
~— Dow’s Sacred Orpheus for Male 
— Voices ($1), has 92 good and new sacred 
22 quartets—Just out. The Teacher con- 
~~ eludes still to use the very successful 
— Richardson’s New Method for 
the Pianoforte (83.00), but gladly 
— avails himself of the new classic col- 
— leetions: Piano Classics (81.00), Clas- 
sical Pianist (81.00), and Young 
2“) People’s Classics (81.00), as containing 
4) «the best pieces for practice. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Dirson & Co., 267 Broadway, New York. 


—— 


CHOIR REARRANGEMENT. 


Plush curtains, brass standards, music racks, and al! 
necessary details. Special designs submitted upon 
request. Correspondence solicited. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


= popular story writer in America, 


“LUMAN SKINKLE’S 
RELIGION’ 


The best story she has ever written. 


common sense and 


Will Carleton’s 


SKETCHES 
AND 
PORTRAITS 


oF 
Distinguished. 
Wonen. 


Its rich, keen sarcasm is irresistible. 
the reader convulsed with her sharp hits—spiced with pure fun, strong 


9 New Story “MILDRED’S AMBITION” 
| Mary J. Holmes A story of social ambition, by the most 


Every mother should read it and place it in the hands of 
her daughters. A pure, domestic story—not at all sensational, but intensely interesting. 


Rose Terry Cooke’s 


A story of dress and redress. 


« Josiah Allen’s Wife 


New Story “THE WISDOM 
OF THE ANCIENTS” 


She keeps 


sound moral lessons. 
POEMS — with full-page drawings, finest 
illustrations ever engraved, by best artists, 


“THE GRAND OLD DAY” 


a Thanksgiving poem. 


“THE VOICE OF A STAR” 


a Christmas poem. 


The above are a few of the special 
features to be found in the Au- 
tumn numbers of the - 


LADIES’ 
Home Journal 


if AND 
ij PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 
} 


4 
it 
y FROM NOW 


to 


JANUARY 


Four months, beginning 
September, for only 


\ 
\\ 

Silver or Stamps 
the mere cost of paper, post- 
age, &c. 

Wie want to put it in 


A MILLION families 
on trial. 


CURTIS PUB. CO. 


Philadelphia. Pa. 


§. W. STRAUB’S NEW BOOK FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


f Elementary Department. 
UNEQUALED Easy pieces for beginners. 
(Concert Selections. 
FULL OF IMPROVEMENTS AND SHORT CUTS. 

Teachers accomplish twice as much with SPLEN- 
14) RK as they do with any other book. Same size as 
T5ec. books. Only 60. eachers’ price only $5 per 
doz.) Send 40c. and receive one copy for examination. 


rs. b, 1s filled 

s lates 
BE UTIFI L NOMEN ! telling 
and effective songs. Easy to learn and hard to forget. 


The best schools select ** BEAUTIFUL SONGS,” and 
are +. One copy for 
TEMPERANCE BATTLE SONGS! 
ance book for choirs exclusively. Every choir should 
be supplied. Price, 50c.; $5.00 per doz. 
“CHOTR AND CLASS” ($1.00) and “ AN- 
THEM TREASURES” ($1.25) are the leading 
anthem books. Specimen pp. free. Our new an 
complete deseriptive catalogue sent free to any 
address. S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pubs.. 
243 State Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT! 


eee - Hymns set to attractive music, for San- 
day-Schools. 
825 per 100 Copies; 30 cents each by Mail. 


By Geo. A. Ben 
HYMNS OF PRAISE. 
A superb compilation of popular Sunday-School 


Songs. 
850 per 100; 35 cents each by Mail. 


SELECT SONGS 
* F.N. Perovser, D.D. 
344 Hymns and Tunes, chosen for use where only 
one book is desired for Devotional Meetings and the 
Sunday-School. 


full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS. 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by KMANUEL SWEDEN BORG, 
‘*Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT. as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757; ‘The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine. 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 
$1.00. Discount to the trade. ddress, 
American Swedenborg Prin'ing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 

ity. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Boston, New York, and Phila 
delphia Monday, October 8, fora Grand] Tour 
of 61 Days, through the 


Pacific Northwest and California. 


This trip comprises a delightful journey over the 
Entire Length of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, a voyage on Puget Sound, another on the Co- 
rmbia River, anjoverland ra jot by the mag- 
nificent Mount Snasta Route trom Oregon to Calitor- 

nia, and visits to all the leading Pacific Coast resorts 
from Victoria to San Diego—from British Columbia 
to the Mexican boundary. Return Tickets good 
until July. 


On the same date (Monday, October 8) a party will 
leave fora Grand Trip Direct to 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


This trip is intended for por ons who desire to reach 
Southern California by «a Circct ronte-and as expedi- 
tiously as may be consistent with perfeet comfort. 
The halts by the way are intended for rest. Th 
tickets supply every needed comfort during the tren 
sits to ond California, including sleeping- ar 
accommodations, meals, transfers, and board at hotels, 
but leave the holders to dispose of their time in Cali 
fornia in accordance with their own preferences. 
Return Tickets Good until July, with a 
Choice of Five Different Routes Fastward 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles. 


In addition to the above, there will be an excursion 
to Colorado, October 8. 

Seventh Annual Series of Winter Exeur- 
sions to California: November; December 6: 
| January 7 and 10; February 7, !1, and 25; and March 


Firmly bound in Cloth, $40 per 100 Copies 7 and! 


Annual Winter and Spring Tours through the 
Southern States, Mexico, and California: 
January and ll; and through the South- 
ern States and Mexico, March Il. 


Send for descriptive circular (designating the 
particular trip desired). 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMRE, 
206 Washington St., Boston. 
257 Broadway, New York. 
111 So. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


GENTS—Our Christmas Books (selling 
i from 50 cents to $3.50) will pay you a larger Srotit 
than any others the next three months. One agent 
made a profit last year of 884.20 in two weeks » one 
reports an average profit of $7.00 a day from Septem- 
ber till Christmas. All time not necessary. CAS- 
SELL & CO., B.B.5.D., & Fourth Ave., New 
York; 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


SHAME. 
By Curistina Rossetti. 


Shame is a shadow cast by sin: yet shame 
Itself may be a glory and a grace, 
Refashioning the sin-disfashioned face ; 

A nobler bruit than hollow-sounded fame, 

A new-lit luster on a tarnished name, 

One virtue pent within an evil place, 
Strength for the fight and swiftness for the 
race, 

A stinging salve, a life-requickening flame, 
salve so searching we may scarcely live, 
A flame so fierce it seems that we must die, 

An actual cautery thrust into the heart ; 
Nevertheless, men die not of such smart : 
And shame gives back what nothing else can 


give, 
Man to himself—then sets him u 


on hig! rh. 


lecte 


SEPTEMBER. 
By J. G. Wuirrier. 


Onee more the liberal year laughs out, 
O’er richer stores than gems or gol 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 
Our common mother rests and sings, 
Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 
Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 
© favors every year made new ! 
O gifts with rain and sunshine sent ! 
The bounty overruns our due, 
The fullness shames our discontent. 
We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on : 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill ; 
We choose the shadow ; but the sun 
That casts it, shines behind us still. 


Selected. 


THE FARMER FEEDETH ALL. 
By CHARLEs G. LELAND. 


My lord rides through his palace gate, 
My lady sweeps along in state, 
The sage thinks long on many a thing, 
And the maiden muses on marrying ; 
The minstrel harpeth merrily, 
The sailor plows the foaming sea, 
The huntsman kills the good red deer, 
And the soldier wars without a fear ; 
But fall to each whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


Smith hammereth cheerily the sword, 
Priest preacheth pure and holy wo 
Dame Alice worketh broidery well 
Clerk Richard tales of love can tell, 
The tap-wife sells her foaming beer, 
Dan Fisher fisheth in the mere, 

And courtiers ruffle, strut, and shine, 
While pages bring the Gascon wine ; 
But fall to each whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


Man builds his castles fair and high, 
Whatever river runneth by ; 
Great cities rise in every land, 
Great churches show the builder’s hand, 
Great arches, monuments, and towers, 
Fair palaces and pleasing bowers : 
(Jreat work is done, be’t here and there, 
And well man worketh everywhere ; 
Rut work or rest, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 
~—!Exchange. 


A SONG OF THE CAMP.! 
By Bayarp TAYLor. 


‘** Give us a song !”’ the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camp allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening under ; 
And the tawny monnd of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
‘* We storm the forts to-morrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.’ ’ 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon— 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ** Annie Laurie.”’ 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem rich and strong, 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl! her name he dared not spea k 
But as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The sunset’s bloody embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory ; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ** Annie Laurie.” 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 
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SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
CONTROLLED BY—————- 


“OUR COFFEES HAVE A 


AL BRAND 


Coffee of Am erica. 
ae tight tin can 


CRUS 


coffees. 
suit your taste as no other coffee 
TEST whole roasted (un 


REE only to 
TEST 


of testing our famous 
receipt of 


"CHASE & SANBORN. 
AL 


OFFEE 


in its richness and delicacy of flavor. stocratlc 
Always packed whole roasted (unground) in ; 


Warranted not to contain a single 
ound), in 1 lb. air- tight parchment packages. 
e are ey an importing house, selling 

ealers 


cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 


free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee, Address 
CHASE & SANBORN, 96 


BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ATION REPRESENTING 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 
he Ari 


T CROW 


Justly called 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
vory and aromatic high grade 
io bean, and guaranteed to 
Always 


will, at a moderate price. 


But to give consumers an 
coffee before buying, we will, upon 
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KER CHIEF. 


: Exhaustion and Affect 

ral: both a Remedy for and 
tion from overwork. It is par excellence 
matism, Rheumatic 
indorsed by Dr. J. Marion Sims, of New York ; 
tholow, M. 


Dr. 


Nature’s Great Nerve Tonic.| 


A Powerful NERVOUS TONIC, it is a wonderful Restorative in Nervous 


ut, Acid Dyspepsia, Malarial Poisoning, &c. 


A., LL.D., of Philadelphia ; Dr. Alfred Loomis, of New York City, &c., &c. 
one dozen half gallon bottles, 85 per case at the Springs. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Prop’r, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


ions generally of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. It is 
Preventive of Mentaland Physical Prostra- 
a Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Gout, Rheu- 
Prescribed and 
Wm. A. Hammond, of New York; Dr. Roberts Bar- 
Water in Cases of 


#0LD MEDAL, PARIS, 12% 
B 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixec 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi 
cal, costing less than one vent © 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing 


admirably adapted for invalids « 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Max: 
GURE®. 
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oy Pacn’s Pas. 
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ar call on F. HISOOX.. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and Saal 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 

and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
wels, and preventing kidney disorders. We 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, 
or six for $5.00. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
rrowth. 
lore Gra 

| Color. 
hair falling 


Promotes a luxuriant 
Never Fails to Re 
Hair to its Youthful 


CARPETS. 


NOW READ 
on EVER SHOWN IN 
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DINARY 


tHe FINEST COLLECT 
ARE AND NOVEL E) 
FOUND E 
ROYAL WILTONS. THE BES 
PET MADE. FROM $1.! 
WILTON VELVETS. THE |! 
AT ABOUT THE PRICE O 
BRUSSELS. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


AND EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 
BROKEN LOTS, SINGLE PIECES, AND PAT- 
SHALL NOT DUPLICATE TO CLOSE 
KLY REGARDLESS OF COST. 
BODY BRUSSELS, THIS 
STYLE, FROM 75c. PER YARD. BEST EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAIN ROM 50c. PER YARD. 


Coverings for Furniture. 


THE RICHEST FABRICS EVER PRODUCED AT 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
LACE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS. 


FURNITURE. 


A LINE OF FINE FURNITURE OF OUR OWN 
UPHOLSTERING, IN AND ODD PIECES 
AT PRICES FAR BELOW THE USUAL CHARGE 
FOR FIRST- CLASS WORK. 


BEDDING. 


DEPARTMENT ON SIXTH AVE. 
N HAND A FULL 


SHEP- 
FOLDI NG BED. LATEST NOV- 


NE. 
PARD” 


SHEPPARD 


] Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts.] | 


ANNEX, 185 6TH AVE., ONE DOOR BELOW 
13TH ST. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


N. B—fienuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Li in BLUE INK 


facros 


D 


fered. Now’s your time to 
4 orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 


Grocer MEAT 


GREATAMERICAN 
T 


COMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
— Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold nd Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster’ GREAT. For full particulars address 
HE MERICA 
P O. Box and 88 Vesey St.. New York. 


$75. 00 0° to $250.0° a2 ® month can be made work- 
whocan a horse and sign 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


HISTORICAL GOSSIP from 1822 to 1871. A 
lady of experience in teaching and authorship has 
48 papers on this subject which have been read 
successfully in schools and as Parlor Lectures ina 
large city. She would sell MSS. copies of them 
for similar uses. Apply to Mrs. E. W. L., 200 
South Street, Baltimore. 


WANTED-—A governess, to go to Washington 
Territory, to instruct four daughters, from nine 
to sixteen years old. English, French, and music 
required. State experience and what salary is 
expected. Address, with references, Henry B 
Scudder, Moxie, Yakima County, Wash'rgton 
Territory. 

A CHRISTIAN LADY, who knows something 
of the love and care required by children, is will , 
ing to take entire charge of two, at her own hcme 
The village affords excellent educational advan- 
tages as well as plenty of fresh air. Reference: 
given. Address Box 314. St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


WANTED-—A Christian young lady, who loves 
children, to assist in their care and culture, in- 
doors and out-of-doors, help lin lessons for school, 
sew, and make herself generally useful. Com- 
pensation must be moderate. Address P. O. Box 
622, New Haven, Conn. 


DR. CHARLES JEWETT.—Old friends who 
cherish the memory of the departed temperance 
lecturer and philanthropist will confer a favor by 
sending their names and address to his son, 


Prevents Dandruff and 
500. and $).00 at 


Charles Jewett, at Grand View, Rhea Co., Tenn. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money rates are still materially 


unchanged, notwithstanding a decrease of 


the city bank reserves, and remain on call 
at about two per cent. The London 
money market is also remarkably easy, 
so much so that the rates are not changed 
from last week’s. Sterling exchange is 
rather inactive and with no feature. 

The stock market remains on the whole 
in a state of expectancy, awaiting the 
final settlement with reference to the 
corn crop. Up to this time there has 
been an opportunity for unfavorable, 
frosty weather to injure, in localities, the 
corn yield, but that time has passed, and 
no weather that comes now can have any 
effect on the great crop to which we have 
been looking forward. To say that the 
corn crop will be the largest ever pro- 
duced in this country, or any other, is to 
say a good deal, and the general impres- 
sion is that the yield will reach nearly or 
quite 21,000,000,000 bushels, which would 
be 250,000,000 bushels larger than any 
former one, and about 7,000,000 increase 
over 1887. When we consider that ae 

an crops, in the aggregate, will fall far 
ae of the average, and that we shall be 
called on, as a nation, to supply, largely, 
the deficit, we may easily realize that, 
with the higher prices for all cereals and 
= bountiful supplies we shall have to 

spare, the activity in transportation will 

clearly be very large. It is not strange, 
havin. that the Northwestern Trans- 
portation Association, heretofore in @ 
state of collapse, owing to the competing 
and rate-cutting of the increased num- 
ber of Northwestern railroad companies» 
has reviv d This revival of the effective 
working of this Association, the restoration 
of rates, and the har monizing of interests 
which will be seeured by this new move, 
will inevitably revive confidence, and will 
confirm the expectations in the minds of 
stockholders that the managers of these 
Northwestern roads see clearly the forth- 
coming increase of profitable traffic, and 
are disposed to prepare for it. Here- 
tofore there has en a _ singular 
recklessness apparent in the Northwest- 
ern policy between the roads, and 
a general disposition to do irrational 
things, which has resulted in very unfa- 
vora sle results, financially, with all these 
lines. It is to be hoped that this period 
is at an end, and that reason has returned 
once more to the managers. The state- 
ment of the Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Company for the six months past 
makes an unfavorable exhibit. The gross 
earnings for the time named have fallen 
off only slightly, but the net earnings are 
nearly 31,700,000 less than the same time a 
year ago, and show a deficit of about 
$1,500,000 in earning the fixed charges of 
the company ; that the expense account 
of the company has been unaccountably 
increased is very plain ; making all allow- 
ance for the increased percentage of 
expenses owing to the lower rates, there 
yet remains a large sum charged to run- 
ning account that can be explained only 
by the full detailed statement. This com- 
pany has always relied on the last half of 
the year for earnings out of which to pay 
dividends, but the above deficit in fixed 
charges for the first half has made the 
directors very prudent, and they resolved 
this past week to pass the dividend for 
the second half of the fiscal year, which 
ends in September. This action is per- 
haps wise, but it is very disappointing to 
all shareholders. Other Northwestern 
roads, however, have lost in earnings ow- 
ing to causes named, and we do not see 
why a certain loss should not have been 
anticipated. The statement of various 
earnings for the month of August, and 
also for the first week of September, indi- 
eate increased traffic and large returns. 
Money closed at about two per cent. 


PRESCRIPTIONS FOR LAZINESS. 


All physicians are not as frank as the 
doctor who, having been visited by a lazy 
man who complained of dyspepsia, gave 
him the following prescription : 

Recipe : 


Order: To be sawed into stove length | i 
within three weeks. 

Nor are they so frank as another 
doctor, who was visited by a lady who 
said she was constantly troubled with loss 
of sleep, loss of appetite, and languor. 


The doetor wrote her a rescription. 

“Follow this faithfully,” said he, 
“and you will be able to a sree eat: 
and will feel as brisk as a chil lay.” 
The lady took the caliutation and went 
out. She had scarcely reached the stair- 
way before she opened and read it, thus : 

“Stop at the first shoe-store you come 
to, buy six pairs of boots, and wear them 
ll out in six months !” 


—A cynical man says that there are 
two oceasions when he would like to be 
present. One is when the gas company 
pays its water bill ; the other is when the 


water company pays its gas bill. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. : 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
—— Exchange bought and sold on commission for 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six yearsin Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Oct. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

E. B. CHANDLER, 


San Antonio, 


R Nission Christian Union or 
the * New York City. 


Without loss to a good for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Sestaene Leone of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets, $2,000 000. Highest rate of interest consist- 

ent with choicest geoursy- Ask for information of 

H. E.. Simmons, Vice-President. E. 8. Onmssy, Pres. 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 

GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. 

RO 


Capital paid u 000 
BT MAYNARD Bec, Covital 000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Neg First Mortgage e Loans on inspected farms 
in raska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, and Sioux City, 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions References: Hon. Charles 
Pres’t of Nat’! Life Ins. Co., Mont 


Vt; 


1, Treas. Mar Marble Savings Bank, Rut land, 

rrison, as., Peter borough, 

x Robt. Ahmeduager, India ; 
Prof. WA New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 


ton, Bee 


and many others 


BUSHNELL & BUSANELL, | 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 
terest oupons collected. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and St. Paul = puttenal Bank, 


St. Paul, M 
First National Mass. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS 


First Mortga Bonds, 7 to 8 r cent, 
—— TCO., in sums of $200 and 
Payment of Princi and 

mitted to lender 


Interest — madeand re 
BEST LOCATION IN THE 


UNION. ifteen years’ ex rience. Ample Capi- 
tal. W Refert tothe *C 
alist. orm, ular, 

re and references 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
i o ieee for investments of ONE 


NDRE L or meee in 

FARM MORTGAGE payin yy ven Per 
NATIONAL BANK 

STOCKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or more, 
d easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
refer. Please write to 
Baird Kan- 
references. Mention this 


low 


1ST MORTGAGE LOANS 
in Minneapolis, and 

our invariable requirements, Cot 

ections free, 


Sen for pamphiet with 
forms and references East and West. 


INNESOTA. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, Ki KANSAS. 


L. H. Poun 
Negotiates First Mo Loans on Real Estate. All 
fteven able semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. Liberal rates of interest and no expense “ 
arties holding securities offered BA _ Com 
eer rocauteon taken to make es SAFE 
to l RE MPT PAYMEN NT ra PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


OFFICE OF THE 


A.T 


* 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24, 1888. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


* 


Premiums on Marine Risks o- lst Jan- 
to to 3lst December, 1887....... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not | off lat 
1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiums................... _ $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off ~~ Ist January, 
1887, to 3lat December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 
Losses d during the same 
$1,599,468 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and ex- 
PeOnses.. - $788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New oy K 
City other Stocks.... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secu ks and otherwise. . 1,559, 100 00 
Keal Estate due the 
mium Notes and Bills Receivable... .. 1,362,986 07 
$12,237,283 35 
Six 


per cent. inte: est on the outstanding certificate 

of profits will be pail to the holders thereof or their 

al representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
ebruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon The certificates to be pro- 
duced at t the time po payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned Le ogy of the Company for the ~y ending 
3lat h_ certific be 
issued on and Patter 1 First of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J, H. CHAPMAT Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY 
CHAS. H. MA RSHALL, 


JAMES G. DE FO 
HA RLES. D. LEV ERICH 


for 


JOSIA W, RG 
EDMUND 'W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HAR 


ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAC BE 

HORACE GRAY. EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM x, DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOH IRA EY 

C. A. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


HA 
JOHN D. | GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Pald-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 


101 ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 
Agency, HAYES & CO. bs 
No. 1 Broadway. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


A C) PER cen 


eo: annum first mortgages on productive 


approved by acoma 
‘Bank. Best or RererREences 
East AND 


Correspondence Solici- 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355,016 
and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 


= —— of $1,106,016. In seventeen years of 
business we loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 

interest. 87,056,800 of 

interest and principal 

have been returned 

to with- 
delay or the loss of a dollar. state 
irst Mortgage and Debenture Sent and 


Savings Certificates always on band for sale— 
In Savings rtmenta, in amounts of $5 and up. 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward. Fu regarding our various securi- - 


ll — 


J/.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Groadwap 


Jt «<CQUAINTED WITH THE CEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY #:, 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A ne OF THIS MaP OF TH 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 2° 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO. 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN. 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS. 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice o 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans 
fers in Union depots. Fast traina of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, megnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 
&xtends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Its Watertown branch traverses the grea/ 
**“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, 117 
_‘3st Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te. 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offerte 
superior facilities to travel toand from Indian 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or addres¢e 


Gen’) Gen’1 Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, ILI, 
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“IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO KNOW A THING ; WE MUST FEEL IT.” 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


NEW NAMES. 
WHAT WE WANT THEM FOR. 


A few weeks ago we requested all 
readers who were willing to do so to 
send us the names of their friends or 
acquaintances who would be likely to 
be interested in The Christian Union 
and might become subscribers if the 
way was made easy. We have received 
in answer to this request many names 
from all over the country, but we want 
many thousands more, and we don't 
know of any better way to get them 
than to repeat the request. We know 
that this is asking a favor, and that it 
will take some time and trouble to 
grant it; but we know, on the other 
hand, that the interests of our sub- 
seribers are identical with our own. 
An increased subscription list means 
increased profits, and that means a 
better Christian Union every week. 
It is the intention of the management 
that all the profits arising from in- 
creased circulation for some years to 
come shall be put back into the paper 
in better presswork, better paper, and 
better literary matter wherever and 
whenever it can be bought. 

WHAT WE WANT NEW NAMES FOR. 

This is a very large country, and 
possibly there are many people who 
never heard of The Christian Union, 
and many more who have heard it 
highly spoken of but have never seen 
a copy, and still many more who are 
almost persuaded but don’t send us the 
subscription price. 

Among the names sent us by sub- 
scribers are many of all these classes, 
We send 


to all a sample copy and a polite invi- 


but especially of the latter. 


tation with blanks and instructions that 
make it a very easy matter to inclose 
a check or money-order for a year’s 


subscription, and many do so. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 
FALSE CONTENTMENT. 


With all that is justly said about the 
virtue of contentment, there is one species 
of it that lies like a worm at the core of 
all human progress. It is that which ren- 
ders a man satisfied with his own achieve- 
ments, content to remain where he is in 
the different spheres of activity or thought 
or usefulness, instead of ascending into 
others which are open to him, and for 
which he may be fitted. Some men, it is 
true, are too eager to press on beyond 
their powers, and become victims ot 
“vaulting ambition which o’erleaps itself,” 
but others, for various reasons, shrink 
from new tasks, new duties, and new re- 
sponsibilities, and thus greatly retard 
their own development and lessen their 
value to humanity. 

There is certainly a great temptation to 
a certain class of minds to this holding 
back, in the fact that in every forward 


step, though a real gain be made, there is 
always an apparent loss. In the school 
each promotion into a higher class brings 
with it a certain sense of inferiority. The 
boy who was even with or superior to his 
fellows now finds himself behind many of 
them. His work was easy before, and he 
was conscious of doing it well ; now it is 
difficult, and he stumbles and perhaps 
often fails. So when he completes his 
course and enter college or begins a busi- 
ness life, he who was at the top, and 
looked down upon others, is now at the 
bottom, and is looked down upon by 
others. Last year he easily excelled and felt 
victorious ; this year he has everything to 
learn and feels inferior. Yet it has been 
a long step upwards, and, having taken it, 
he would not willingly go back. His present 
stumbling efforts are better than his past 
triumphs. Life is full of such changes. 
As fast as one sueceeds in any enterprise 
another opens up before him. He has 
grown accustomed to the first, and is con- 
scious of doing well in it. The next is yet 
untried, and involves not only fresh exer- 
tion and energy, but a fair certainty of 
many mistakes and failures. The feeling 
of power will be replaced by the feeling of 
weakness, and the pleasure of success 
will be exchanged for the disappointment 
of shortcoming. Many shrink from 
these painful sensations, and remain satis- 
fied with the peaceful and quiet discharge 
of duties to which they have become ha- 
bituated. ... Now, this kind of contentment 
is the one that works harm instead of 
good. To be content with the condition 
of life in which we are placed, and the 
circumstances which surround us, is a 
wholesome state of mind; but to be so 
contented with our achievements as to be 
unwilling to attempt others—to be so sat- 
isfied with the height we have gained that 
we refuse to ascend further, to be so well 
pleased with our small successes that we 
decline to risk our reputation in further 
endeavors—this is an apathy which will 
crush all advancement, and prevent the 
healthy growth of human power.—{ Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 


OLD SAWS IN RHYME. 


Actions speak louder than words ever do; 
You can’t eat your cake and hold on to it, too. 


When the cat is away, then the little mice 
play ; 
Where there is a will there is always a way. 


One’s deep in the mud as the other in mire ; 
Don’t jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 


There’s no use crying o’er milk that is spilt ; 
No accuser is needed by conscience of guilt. 


There must be some fire wherever is smoke ; 
The pitcher goes oft to the well till it’s broke. 


By rogues falling out honest men get their 
Wheasr it fits, he must put on the shoe. 

All work and no play will make Jack a dull 
A thing of much beauty is ever a joy. 


A half loaf is better than no bread at all ; 
And pride always goeth before a sad fall. 


Fast bind and fast find, have two strings to 
your bow ; 
Contentment is better than riches, we know. 


The devil finds work for hands idle to do ; 
A miss is as good as a mile is to you. 


You speak of the devil, he’s sure to appear ; 
You can’t make a silk purse from out of sow’s 
ear. 


A man by his company always is known ; 
Who lives in a glass house should not throw a 
stone. 


When the blind leads the blind, both will fall 


in the ditch ; 
It’s better born lucky than being born rich. 


Little pitchers have big ears; burnt child 
dreads the fire ; 

Though speaking the truth, no one credits a 
liar. 


Speech may be silver, but silence is gold ; 
‘There’s never a fool like the fool who is old. 
—| Detroit Free Press. 


OF THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS. 

Many young men are scarcely conscious 
of the immense influence which their asso- 
ciates exercise over their characters, their 
habits, and their lives. Here and there a 
ad of strong will and well-marked indi- 
viduality will exert ascendency over oth- 
ers, while no reflex influence by them over 


him is apparent. But such natures are 
exceptional, and persons of this character 
rarely form close friendships. — 
men, taking them generally, are swaye 
by their intimate friends just as their own 
influence reacts upon others. “ Every 
friend,” says Jean Paul, “is to the other 
a sun and sunflower also—he attracts and 
follows.” 

This subtle and almost imperceptible 
influence is either elevating or degrading 
in its effects. No man stands still ; he is 
forever either rising higher or sinkin 
lower. In your nature and mine me 
every man’s there is a perpetual motion, 
either upward toward leaven or down- 
ward toward hell. It is a true proverb 
that you may know a man by the com- 
pany he keeps ; it is equally true of most 
of us that we are what the company we 
keep makes us. A good friend helps one 
to climb to the higher levels and purer 
atmospheres, just as a bad friend drags 
one down the steep and slippery paths of 
vulgarity and vice. 

Let your friend be a man of education 
and intelligence. With such au one you 
will not be confined to the mere gossip 
and small talk of a narrow and unin- 
formed circle, but will have no lack of 
topics of the better sort ; and “as iron 
sharpeneth iron,” so his wits and yours 
will gain in keenness. I would not have 
you one of those insufferable young prigs 
who, posing for general admiration, parade 
their solemn anxiety to improve their 
minds. A hearty laugh, a merry jest, a 
droll story—all these are perfectly con- 
sistent with a well-stored mind and a cul- 
tivated intelligence. 

Your friend should be frank and hon- 
est with you, even in telling you unpala- 
table truths ; and as your adversity will 
test your friend’s loyalty, so his frankness 
will test your forbearance. “ Thou mayest 
be sure,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “ that 
he that will in private tell thee of thy 
faults is thy friend ; for he adventures 
thy dislike, and doth hazard thy hatred.” 
You remember the wrath of the Arch- 
bishop of Grenada when Gil Blas, in obe- 
dience to a special injunction, warned him 
that his sermons began to lack force. 
Home truths are bitter to the palate, even 
when spoken in love; but they are a 
wholesome tonic, and should be swallowed 
without a wry face. Do you, on your 
part, remember the words of Solon: 
“Chide a friend in private, and praise 
him in publie.”—[ Notes for Boys. 


BEECHERISMS. 

At the bottom of every leaf-stem is a 
cradle, and in it is an infant germ ; the 
winds will rock it, the birds will sing to 
it all summer long, but the next season it 
will unfold and go alone. 

The first hour of the morning is the 
rudder of the day. It is a blessed bap- 
tism which gives the first waking thoughts 
into the bosom of God. 

No cradle for an emperor’s child was 
ever prepared with so much magnificence 
as this world has been for man. But it 
is only his cradle. 

The higher up in nature we go, the 
more things endlessly branch and diver- 
sify. Perfectness demands diversity, and 
not similarity. 

The dog was created specially for chil- 
dren. He is a god of frolic. 

Leaves die, but trees do not. They 
only undress.—[Proverbs from Plymouth 


Pulpit. 
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OCTOBER. 


We call especial attention of our readers 
to the Raymond & Whitcomb excursions 
to California in October. These excur- 
sions have become deservedly popular in 
the past, and any one desiring to take such 
a trip would do well to consult their 
advertisement on another page. 
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FACT. AND RUMOR. 


—Announcement has already been 
made that some remarkable observations 
at the great Lick Observatory on Mount 
Hamilton, Cal., will be made public ere 
long. The astronomers there are enthu- 
siastie as to the prospect of revelations to 
be expected through the great lens, the 
largest in the world. 

—Bishop Wilberforce, of the English 
Church, plumed himself on remembering 
faces ; but one day made a mistake and 
received a rude reply. A Hampshire 
yonth appeared in a country church among 
the candidates for confirmation. The 
Bishop, feeling sure he had confirmed 
him on another occasion, leant over and 
said, softly, “ My boy, I think I have 
confirmed you before.” The lad opened 
his great wide eyes and made answer, 
“You be a liar.” The Bishop, knowing 
this was the only way a clown had to 
deny what was not true, confirmed him. 

The report of the Postmaster-General 
shows that the number of letters posted 
in England last year equals forty-one 
letters per head of population. There 
was a large increase in the number of 
telegrams, so that the newly introduced 
twelve-cent message is likely to be a sue- 
cess, after all, in spite of the official fore- 
bodings. The number of messages sent 

as 53,000,000, an increase of 14,000,000 
compared with two years ago, when the 
minimum rate was twenty-four cents. 

—A correspondent of the London 
‘Times,” writing on the subject of the 
daily race between the two fast trains to 
the North, says: “There is one point of 
which I have seen no notice taken—the 
increased wear and tear mentally and 
bodily of the driver and stoker on these 
special trains. A friend of one of the 
drivers told me that he saw a marked 
effect on his apparent health. The driver 
told him his anxiety was greatly increased. 
On one oceasion his stoker, who had gone 
along the engine to oil a valve, became 
paralyzed with fear, so that he could not 
move forwards or backwards. ‘The driver 
had to leave his place and follow his 
stoker and seize his hand, and so they 
regained the standing- place. The dis- 
tances run are so great and the pace so 
rapid that any oiling, ete., is done with 
increased risk. ‘The force of the wind is 
so great that when the stoker creeps along 
the footplate alongside of the engine, he 
has to hold on by the rail like grim death, 
and has been carried off his feet.” 

—The delicate duty of deciding 
whether or not the Mormon Bible is au- 
authentic has devolved upon the Customs 
Department. If really a Bible, the duty 
to be levied upon it is but five per cent., 
but if not a Bible, it is a mere book, tax- 
able at the rate of fifteen per cent. The 
Department has levied the higher duty, 
thus practically determining that the work 
is no revelation, but the production of 
human intellect. —[Toronto Mail. 

—Genius is a dazzling thing, but it 
won’t plod. Talent is forced to plod or 
get left, and so, with the instinct of self- 
preservation, it generally plods. Genius 
starts out a petted darling, and ends by 
dodging the bailiffs and dying i in the poor- 
house, while talent raises a monument in 
its honor and pays the bill out of its well- 
tilled pocket. Constitution. 


—‘ Some persons,” writes James Payn, 
“are curiously deficient in a sense of fun. 
In one of the magazines this month there 
is an article entitled “ Who Wrote Dickens’ 
Novels ?’ in which, by way of a skit on 
Mr. Donnelly’s Bacon theory, they are 
attributed to Mr. Gladstone. It is hardly 
credible, but numbers of persons have 
written to inquire, ‘ What foundation exists 
for this statement ?’ It is only by chances 
of this kind that the depths of human 
credulity can be plumbed.” 


—When Isaac Hopper, the distinguishec 
old Quaker, met a boy with a dirty face | 


or with dirty hands, he would stop him 
and i inquire, “ Has thee ever studied chem- 
istry?” The boy, with a wondrous stare, 
would answer, “ No.” “ Well, I will teach 
thee how to perform a curious chemical 
experiment,” the old gentleman would 
answer. 
oe. it in water, and rub it briskly on thy 
ands and face. Thou hast no idea what 
a beautiful froth it will make, and how 
much whiter thy skin will be. That’s a 


it.” 


“Go home, take a piece of soap, | 


chemical experiment ; I advise thee to try 


When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don't forget 
that everything depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty years this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 
“For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. 
recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be _—— pow- 


erful blood-puritier.”’ — Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 

“C. H. Hut, Druggist, Evansville, 
Ind., writes: “I have been selling 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. It 
maintains its popularity, while man 
other preparations, formerly as well 
known, have long been forgotten.”’ 

“T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 
reparation for purifying the blood.” 
G Kuykendall, } M. D., Pomeroy, W. T. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


The Latest and most Fas~ 


cinating Recreation. A 
copy of 
“Howto MakePhotographs” 


With Descriptive Cataloque, 
sent without charge to 
any one interested in 

Amateur Photogtaphy. 


SCOVILL §=MPG. 
W. Irvine Apams, Agent. 


ESTABLISHED 1802. 
Manufacturers of and 
alers in 


Photographie Materials, 
23 Broome St., New York. 


AmaTeur supplied 
from $10.00 upward” in 
price, with whic h co 
ures of the highest 
excellence can be 
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BICYCLES - 


RICYCLES 


HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE - FREE 
—— Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
ST. NEW YORK 


Houses|i29i WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


‘DET ROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


HOT WATER HEATER 


he 
most Healthful, Economical, Durable and > 


itself. 
base burner stove. 


For lighting Churches, Opera Houses, Hotels, Fac- 


tories, Suburban and Country Kesidences, Etc., and 
furnishing fuel for hight factory work. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 


BOLTON’S PATENT 
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THE BEST IN AMERICA. 
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Finest, 
BEALS for RC is 


Send for Price and ( ys Address 
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CHURCH, CHIME, AND 
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inary 


Water System of heatin 


e Bolton Hot Water Meater is sim 
It requires less attention than ano 


COMBINATION CAS MACHINE. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


‘PERFECT” 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


Healthful, Powerful, Durable. 


EFFERVESCENT. 


HOOKS HASTINGS 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
“< the Cathedral. B oston : 
yn; 


Ply uth Church, Brook- 
Music Hail, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGAN 


‘very part of the country. We invite attention to or 


hew styles of OR at from S600 to 
and ards. 
ORG 
for ee connected with our art 
TIVE CIRCULARS and sci ations furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand 


MUSIC COMMII rrTee 
NISTS, and others are invited to apply to u 
JESCRIP- 


Irgans for sale at low prices. 
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In Off 


FURNACES, 


(Trade’' Mark) 
10 Years iin Advance 
are made by, 


232fand 234 Water St., New York. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. 


No Gas, No Dust. 
Wonderfally Saccessful Heaters. 
Established 1837 


Perfect cure for 
all diseases of bow 
els, liver and digest- 


ive organs. 


EFFICIENT. 


Delightful. Prompt. Certain. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


Small dose. Pleasant 
taste. Gentleaction. For 
children or adults. Best 


Physicians use it. Have used it 44 years. 


ECONOMICAL, 


No Secret About It. 


For day laborer 
or millionaire. See 
that your drug- 


gist gives you the real, 


genuine article. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


+ eo oe 
FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 

languages — a y for every-day and business con- 

versation, ich. S. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated 

MEISTE KSC. [AFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 

each language, with privilege of answers to all ques 

tiona, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part 
- MH cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 


MEISTERSCEATT PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


tle higher in price, but of unrivafled quality. 


1S TO MAKE THEM TH 
WORLD.” 


CONSTANT AIM 
FINEST IN THE 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 
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